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N THE road from Caen to Mont-Saint-Michel 
@ night stopped us at Avranches, a little city of 

schools and churches sprawled upon a promon- 
tory that looks westward toward the water. It is a 
grey stone city with grey and green lichened walls and 
pale red roofs. And the narrow streets tumble down 
the hillsides or wind along its contours in a most 
casual fashion. It was dusk, and the purple sky of 
Normandy was sprinkled with a few pale stars against 
which was traced the fantastic silhouette of a Gothic 
spire—a spire fugitive, coy, elusive. We labored up 
crooked, cobbled streets, skirted winding walls with 
shuttered windows dimly barred with slender slats of 
orange light that led us into further labyrinths; into 
obscure and secret cul-de-sacs, with that magic spire 
advancing, retreating, dodging, lost. But, on the fol- 
lowing morning we definitely located it within the 
guarded precincts of a convent. So it remains, remote, 
unapproachable and chaste, safe from the material and 
literal eye of a kodak. 

I was glad that we had stopped at Avranches. 
(Later, I was to find out that the Mont had its be- 
ginning here.) Time has robbed it of some of its 
glories, for in the days before Mont-Saint-Michel it 
had been a city of importance and the seat of a bishop. 
In 708, or thereabouts, Saint Michael, the militant 
commander of the hosts of Heaven, appeared to Saint 
Aubert, the tenth Bishop of Avranches, and com- 
manded him to build a shrine upon the Mount. Being 
a bishop, Aubert—he was not a saint when this inci- 
dent occurred — was not accustomed to discipline, or 
perhaps he regarded the manifestation of the celestial 
soldier merely as a vision or a dream, and it was only 
after successive visitations and commands that the 
Archangel’s directions were complied with. 

At the time of Saint Michael’s appearances, Mont- 
Saint-Michel—Mont-Tombe, it was then called—had 


a sinister reputation. Stories of Druid sacrifice and 
Gallic paganism prevailed. The rocky eminence was 
set with those huge stone monoliths that remain the 
mystery of Dol, of Medreac, of Stonehenge. It is 
said, it is told, and it is related that when the ground 
was being cleared for a level space upon which to 
erect the Chapelle Saint Aubert, one of these enormous 
menhirs could not be moved, so the good Bishop, 
placing the foot of a tiny infant against the offending 
symbol of paganism, without effort, pushed it forth- 
with into the sea. This was but the beginning of 
many miracles and it soon became a well-known fact 
that the Mount was especially favored of the Arch- 
angel. Thereafter, instead of Mont-Tombe, it became 
Mont-Saint-Michel. 

But if Saint Michael loved the Mount, he also 
chastened it. Time after time he attacked it with 
the artillery of Heaven. Lightning has set it afire 
with a persistency that is amazing. But each time it 
emerged from its ashes glorified through the alchemy 
of flame. As an architectural monument it probably 
dates from the Carlovingian church which is now lost 
in that maze of underground passages, chambers and 
dungeons that lie beneath the floor of the Norman 
Basilica. 

On clear days in Avranches, from a lovely garden 
that advances to the edge of the promontory, one cam 
see the Mount slightly to the southwest. But our 
single morning in the city of Saint Aubert was one 
of mist, and we could see only the trees far below, 
trees that marched out into the fog or the sea and 
disappeared. So, we left, driving with many turns 
and twists south to Pontaubault; southwest to Pontor- 
son; thence north, when, quite suddenly, Billy Mat- 
thews (my friend and councillor and guide) stopped 
the car. 

In the amethyst mist above us rose the fantastic 
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MontT-SAINT-MICHEL: 
A PorTION OF THE STAIRWAY OF THE GIANTS 


vision of a fairy castle. It was not of this earth be- 
cause it shaded into the mist and the mist into the 
sea. So it hung there, clearing now with pale details 
of spire and buttress, of slender pinnacles, of windows 
and battered walls; then to be obscured again. But 
at last a slight breeze sprang up and the sun broke 
through the clouds. Almost as if by magic the mist 
was gone and the Mount was revealed, its clustered 
buildings rising from those turreted walls whose feet 
are in the sea. Tier upon tier, rank above rank, a 
disordered medley of medizval structures stepped up 
the steep slope to the sheer heights of the abbey walls, 
walls with blank and pointed arches that reminded 
one of Avignon. Above were flung those amazing 
counterforts that seem so fragile a prop for the apse 
and higher yet the slender leaden fleche topped by a 
gilded speck that is Saint Michael. 
a phantasy by Maxfield Parrish. 
Even the commercial causeway that now links the 
monastery-fortress with the mainland has not taken 
from it its strangeness or its majesty, but it has de- 
stroyed something of its charm, of its isolated mystery. 
The causeway itself, if such a thing had to be, might 
have been better placed, terminating, as it does, between 
two bastions against the ramparts of the fortress. It 
gives one the impression that it had been built in the 
dark and had failed to find an entrance. If one is 
unable to scale the walls at the termination of the 
dyke, he turns to the left and after a winding and 
somewhat muddy walk arrives at the proper entrance 
to the medieval town—the King’s Door. 


It was unreal— 
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This atrocious causeway is really a criminal thing. 
It is destroying a monument of mystery and beauty 
the like of which there is none other in Europe. It 
was built for a dual purpose: as a means of easy access 
to the Mount, but primarily to reclaim the land that 
lies between Chapelle Saint Anne on the west to Pont 
de Rochetorin on the east. The original concession 
was granted in 1856, but it was not until 1880 that 
the crime was finally consummated. Since then, 
Mont-Saint-Michel has been fighting for its former 
isolation, for its artistic life, for its right to be in 
periculo maris. In a few years its descriptive title 
will cease to have any significance. 

Much of the old-world interest of High Street re- 
mains. In spite of ruthless and no doubt necessary 
restoration it is still a street of the middle ages. In 
place of curio vendors, guides and gabbling tourists 
one can imagine monks and men-at-arms. At least, in 
the Café of the Omelette of Madame Poullard one 
steps back centuries as he observes Madame preparing 
his omelette upon the coals of the great open fireplace. 

There is a climb of six hundred and sixty-two steps 
from here to the platform in front of the Norman 
Basilica. But if one loiters along the Stairway of the 
Giants to describe this and that it is to become involved 
in history. For the architecture of the Mount is its 
history and its history is its architecture. They are so 
closely related that the one is the other. 

When one mentions the Hall of the Knights the 
question at once arises: “Why a Hall of Knights in 
a Benedictine monastery?” It was interesting to us to 
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MontT-SAINT-MICHEL: 
Tue NAVE OF THE NORMAN BASILICA 


learn that during England’s One Hundred Years of 
War with France, when all of Normandy, most of 
Burgundy, part of Brittany and even Ile de France 
itself fell to the British, Mont-Saint-Michel did not 
surrender, and in honor of its heroic defense Louis XI 
created the Order of the Chevaliers of Mont-Saint 


Michel. The apartment now called the Hall of the 
Knights, formerly the refectory of the monastery, was 
set aside for the use of the Chevaliers and two fireplaces 
introduced for their comfort. It was not to be con- 
ceived that a knight could be innured to the spartan 
discomforts of a monk. 

The flowing rhythm of line of the interior of the 
Norman Basilica must be seen. Though it was done at 
a very early period there is a feeling of delicacy that 


suggests the later transition of this style into Gothic. 
The capitals are of exceptional beauty. Of great in- 
terest is the immense column of the crypt with the 
strange groining overhead which springs from two cen- 
tral pillars instead of one. 

The refectory is a hall of chaste and rigid beauty. 
The walls are of stone showing a march of slender 
semi-detached columns with pointed arches above. As 
one enters there are three narrow, pointed slits at the 
right and left and except for the large window opposite 
the entrance these appear to be the only openings. Yet 
the apartment is diffused with light. There are really 
sixty-two lancet windows, but the embrasures between 
the columns are so narrow and so deep that the open- 
ings are only revealed singly as one advances into the 
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ON THE ROAD FROM ALENGON TO CAEN: 
A WaysipE SHRINE 


room—a clever medieval architectural tour-de-force. 
But at the Mount, one is so impressed with the mag- 


nitude of the whole that details do not register. As for 
the writer, he remembers best the lacelike quality of the 
cloisters. (He was always particularly vulnerable to 
the obvious.1) There is a double row of columns, 
staggered, with pointed arches and warped groining. 
The capitals are quite simple and lovely and more than 
worth putting in one’s note-book and taking home. They 
are built of dark gray granite and the columns are so 


1 He was so commonplace as to prefer the flamboyant spire at 
Chartres to its more celebrated southern mate. 


slender and the decoration of the spandrels so delicate 
that the workmanship in this material seems incredible. 

I have avoided any attempt at detailed description. 
This has been done by Henry Adams in his incompar- 
able monograph.? I could hope to add nothing. 

No one can visit this matchless composition without 
paying, at least sub-consciously, a tribute of admiration 
to the men who built it and who re-built it after each 
succeeding disaster. One must have a profound re- 
spect for the impulse that held them to their appointed 
mission—a task that bridged a long list of centuries. 


* Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. 
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MontT-SAINT-MICHEL: 
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FROM FOREIGN SHORES 


And in connection with the physical and material labor 
of its construction, one must consider the remoteness of 
the Mount, its extreme isolation, and the dark and 
superstitious period of its conception. It was actually 
born in the peril of the sea. Consider its geography. 

The tide along this coast is always great, and in the 
spring reaches a flood of forty-four feet; receding, it 
uncovers a waste of treachery. The quicksands are as 
perilous as the seas. Until recent times, from Paris, 
the Mount was as remote as Rome. A pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Saint Michael meant a journey of many 
days over roads that for the most part must have been 
practically impassable. 

Therefore, this dramatic pyramid of stone that we 


now see could not have been erected for the admiration 
of man. It did not enter the lists with Chartres or 
Amiens or Rheims. It had no neighbors; it had no 
rivals. Neither kings nor princes nor prelates passed 
this way. It was out of the beaten track. Only that 
marvelous, and, to us, incomprehensible religious en- 
thusiasm that swept Europe during the Middle Ages 
could have produced it. (The cloisters are now with- 
out their cowled figures and the cells without tenants; 
for worshippers the Basilica is peopled with curious 
visitors.) It is a magnificent gesture of faith, a tour- 
de-force in stone to the undying glory of God. 


BirDSALL BRISCOE. 


From Foreign Shores 


Sketches by 


What It Is All About 


"M ON A Cruise. I dignify the word by capitaliz- 
ing it. Were you ever on a Cruise? It’s different 
—far different — from the leisurely manner in 

which you and I have been accustomed to make our 
little journeys to other parts. And this journey in a 
tin-bottomed ship is, to me, far different from those 
leisurely voyages of my paper-boat upon which the 
gentle reader has in the past so frequently and in- 


dulgently accompanied me. Instead of my quiet study, 


In Catraro Bay 


the Author 


into which float the news-burdened leaves of the for- 
eign architectural publications, there is a now rolling, 
a now quiescent, steamship from the bustling com- 
panionways and cabins of which we, the passengers, 
are hurtled in droves, to drink in hastily sights and 
scenes entirely novel or only known to us through the 
medium of book or picture. What is the cultural back- 
ground of these hordes of sightseers, 1 wonder—what 
do they see; what do they carry away? What do they 
bring? It isn’t safe to generalize, but 1 would wager 
a bit that the baggage in the hold outweighs that con- 


“One of the most lovely and impressive of landlocked harbors.” 
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ON THE ACROPOLIS: 
THE PARTHENON IN THE HANDS OF THE RESTORERS 


tained in those receptacles above the collar line; that 
the strings of amber and glass beads and bales of shawls 
and rugs picked up on the streets or in ill-smelling 
bazaars, en route, are of more intrinsic value than the 
new ideas or sentiments which have filtered into the 
crania of the purchasers. Six names on the passenger 
list have found their way into Who’s Who in America. 
The owner of one of these knew of Washington Ir- 
ving only as designating a certain hotel in Granada. 
There are thirty or more Rotarians aboard. They 
called a meeting the first day out and have been calling 
them ever since—and the calls have been heeded! But 
it is safe neither to particularize nor to generalize. 
They are average Americans upon deck and in the 
cabins; and, I am constrained to think, a bit above the 
average of the other cruisers we have encountered 
ashore doing a similar turn. Our people are “just 
people’: some studiously inclined—avid after culture 
—others just frivolous and basking in the sunshine of a 
Mediterranean Cruise, or intending so to bask; for on 
occasion, rain and cold have driven the would-be bask- 
ers to shelter, and, on occasion, the rain has drenched 
those on landing barges and ashore (but never quenched 
the gay spirit). It has been a chilly winter in the 
Mediterranean basin, and a blowy, boisterous, bluster- 
ous deep it was which we traversed in order to reach 
the gates of the great landlocked sea. 


As to Environment 


I am writing in the “C” deck cabin of the S. S. 
Samaria, sailing under the auspices of the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company. We are at present just under 
the lee shore and westward of the Grecian peninsula, 
off the mouth of the Gulf of Corinth. Yesterday we 
encircled the Island of Santorin, with its volcano in 
a state of interesting activity. The sunset upon that 
mysterious isle was one of the most lovely I ever have 
witnessed ; the white towns crowning the hill-tops were 
bathed in a rose-amber light while sea and mountain 
blended into a blue violet against a bluer sky—and 
then, suddenly, the light went out and all was misty 
luminous grey. I went within, for the boisterous wind 
was lifting the sea into spray far up into the sky, and 
the stars vanished from our ken. 


The High Spots 


Three things I wished especially to accomplish on 
this voyage, for I shall further dignify this cruise with 
that name, three things I wished above all to see and 
feel. 

One was the temples of Egypt; 
the Hagia Sophia; 
setting upon the Acropolis. 


the second was 
the third was the Parthenon in its 
These multiple and complex 
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BIsKRA—IN THE GARDEN OF ALLAH 








“A place for romance and dreams.” 


things have I done; these objects have | seen and felt, 
and I am content. Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, the tombs 
of the Kings, Edfu, Esneh, Kom Ombo and Philz are 
now part of me and I| of them. Egyptian sunshine, 
with its life-giving and immortality-bestowing quality, 
has touched and lingered above them and hovered over 
me. Continuing in my mind is the radiance, the sense 
of power, the grandeur, the not-as-yet extinguished 
flame of desire which glows from these things. For- 
gotten are the beggars, the merchandisers, the ‘drago- 
mans, the barterers, the petty bargainings and bargain- 
ers; alone remains the all but vanished glory. 

I cannot place my visit to Jerusalem among the 
things to be remembered with any sense of gratifica- 
tion or of comfort to the heart or to the understanding. 
The tawdriness of the so-called Christian shrines and 
holy places; the evident fakes and perpetuated super- 
stitions, playing as they have been throughout the ages, 
with the sanction of the church, upon the credulity of 
mankind and upon fear, depressed me, and humanity 
appeared ignoble in my sight. Not only mankind of 
old but mankind of today. If any one of the countless 


tourists and sightseers believed what many profess to 
believe, he would have fallen upon his face in abject 
self-abnegation at the spot where the One God, the 
Creator of all the universe, was slain by the hand of 
man, and for three days lay dead while the universe 
was without a guide and without control. As I 
watched the throng follow the barkers (or guides) as 
in a side-show, my estimation of humanity fell; nor 
was it completely regained until I stood upon the 
Acropolis and in the free air realized how men of 
stern stuff could control themselves and master fate. 
Hagia Sophia gave me all I asked. She, not a 
canonized saint, but Divine Wisdom, showed how she 
taught man to encompass space, with line and form and 
mass, and virtually bring heaven down to earth, and 
fill the heart and mind with ordered immensity. But 
it was on the Acropolis, within the walls of the Par- 
thenon, that I experienced my deepest thrill, that I 
regained my waning respect for the mind of man. No 
spot of questionable authenticity; nothing left to 
chance; everything clear, calm and poised. Nothing 
draped in the tawdry—all in the clear sunshine which 
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A STREET IN CAliRO—“MINUS THE COLOR” 


gilded the marbles of the ruins and purpled the distant 
hills. Even in its ruined state the Parthenon appealed 
to me as no other structure ever has; and I can echo 
with feeling Emerson’s lines: 

“Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 

As the best gem upon her zone.” 
But we are adding no lustre to that gem by incorporat- 
ing copied parts into our modern structures. We are 
but demonstrating our insensibility to loveliness, our 
lack of comprehension of the eternal fitness of things. 


More Mundane 


A ffairs 


The temples and the Parthenon leave me in slight 
mood to treat of other matters which in and of them- 
selves and in their own proper places are interesting 
and impressive. The mosques of Cairo, of Jerusalem, 
and of Constantinople teem with architectural interest, 
structurally and wsthetically. The streets of Cairo are 
rich in color and movement. One cruise-mate observed : 





“Every day is circus day in Cairo!” 
picturesque wedding processions, and moving bodies of 
troops fill the day with delight—and jazz orchestras 


Gorgeous funerals, 


, fill the interstices of 
One not too melodious sound. 
was a delight, and this was the incessant 
creaking of the pump sweeps against their bearings and 
of the cogs of the endless chains of buckets propelled 
by ox, ass, or camel. All this music accompanied our 
restful days upon the \Nileboat as it has accompanied 
the flow of the river since time out of mind. The 
pumps are as old as the river! But, today, we are 
sailing the Ionian Sea. Waters are blue, the wind is 
dying down. So I shall leave the cabin on “C” deck— 
where my companions are begining to cackle again— 
and go on deck to dream in the sunset of Venice and 
her golden sails, which within a comparatively few 
hours, with the eye of flesh, I shall see again. 

IrvING K. Ponp. 


from America (or so advertised ) 
the time with pain. 
however, 
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AN EAGLE 


Ironwork designed and executed by Julius Schramm 








Five Archite€tural Paintings 


CHARLES CUNDALL 


“BELVEDERE, BATH” 
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“CaFé CINEMA, ST. MALO” 


After the painting by Charles Cundall 





“VOITURES DE VANNES” 
After the painting by Charles Cundall 





“TAKING THE WATERS, BATH” 
After the painting by Charles Cundall 








“Pont NeuF, Paris” 
After the painting by Charles Cundall 
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NEAR THE PAULANER BREWERY, MUNICH 


After the woodcut by J. J. Lankes 








Paris Letter 


profession of architecture in France. The latest 

work of M. Paul Valéry, recently elected to the 
French Academy with the unanimous assent of the 
Immortals, is consecrated to our art. Eupalinos or the 
Architect is a dialogue between the shades of Phedre 
and Socrates. These disembodied spirits discourse upon 
Beauty and the conditions under which the material 
may come into harmony with it. Phedre recounts to 
Socrates the conversations which he has had, during 
his lifetime, with the architect Eupalinos of Megaros, 
while Socrates assists him in unraveling the tangled 
skein of thoughts which such remembrances engender. 
Little by little Socrates lays down the axiom that 
architecture is the most complete of the arts. Archi- 
tecture, he says, has many characteristics in common 
with music, and upon this theme he discourses upon 
the aspects of the Aésthetic in the purest language. The 
various examples succeed one another in the most 
natural and plausible manner; they conduct the thread 
of the philosopher’s argument from point to point, until 
the work reaches its climax upon a page which is a 
striking analysis of the way in which he had designed 
and constructed an edifice. 

It is quite remarkable to ascertain with what fidelity 
a writer has been able to assimilate and comprehend the 
principal preoccupations of the architect: to create a 
work which fulfills the requirements of man; that his 
work shall be in accordance with the laws of nature; 
that even time itself will be able to impair it but 
slowly; and finally, above all, to create a building 
which “speaks,” and—in those cases of rare good luck 
in inspiration—to create, as Mons. Valéry phrases it, 
“a work which sings.” Eupalinos or the Architect is 
certainly one of those achievements which should be 
familiar henceforward to all who would undertake a 
study of the Aésthetic. 

But if we pass from lofty philosophical considerations 
to the actual state of affairs in the building world, the 
spectacle is rather saddening. A little tabulation will 
give an idea of the present situation in comparison 
with the pre-war activity in building. In January, 
1913, there were filed, in Paris, 160 applications for 
authorization to build. Of the 160 requests, 87 were 
for permission to erect multi-family houses representing 
a total height of 508 stories. In January, 1926, 127 
applications were filed; but the multi-family house 
was represented by only 22 applications for a total of 
only 108 stories. The production of new apartment 
houses, which is but one-fifth of the pre-war production, 
is not even sufficient to replace those superannuated 
tenements which have been demolished to make way 
for the cutting of new streets or for the erection of 


Re GOOD fortune has recently befallen the 


commercial buildings, and to provide housing for new 
inhabitants. 

The tenants must constantly accept higher and 
higher rentals for their quarters; and although these 
prices are not yet enough to yield a normal revenue on 
the amount of capital required for erecting new apart- 
ments, that day is approaching. Its coming is eagerly 
awaited by everyone, for the revival of building activity 
means that all the organizations which derive their 
existence therefrom will again be in full swing. 

Construction work at present is tending heavily 
toward the erection of apartment hotels, huge transient 
hostelries and commercial structures. In the last cate- 
gory, the most interesting example is the fine edifice 
which is just being completed under the direction of 
Messrs. Patouillard and Pellechet, the architects. The 
collaboration of Mons. Patouillard, the old pension- 
naire of the French Academy in Rome, and of Mons. 
Pellechet, who has distinguished himself for many years 
in private work, has produced a structure of an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and artistic appearance and per- 
fectly adapted to its function. 

The Zurich Company, a Swiss insurance corporation, 
is the owner of this office building. The site was re- 
cently a huge vacant plot of ground and facing upon 
the Boulevard Poissoniére and upon a side street, the 
rue Rougemont. The key to this plot, the corner lot 
of land, was occupied by the building of a flourishing 
business house. Only a rich corporation could envision 
the expediency of purchasing the vacant land, which 
could find no other purchasers, and creating a greater 
value for it by offering a huge price to the owner of 
the key-plot to vacate. When the negotiations suc- 
ceeded, the company determined to construct a building 
for its own offices upon a part of the land, and to divide 
the rest of it into sites for other structures for com- 
mercial purposes and offices. 

The plan may be readily explained as follows. The 
offices of the Zurich Company are lighted by a mag- 
nificent interior court of 600 square metres (although 
the building ordinances require only 60 metres.) But 
thanks to this apparent sacrifice of land, the offices 
facing upon the court have a rental value nearly as 
great as those facing the thoroughfares; the light for 
the inside offices is excellent, and the absence of noise is 
noticeable in some offices. All the usable rooms are, 
according to municipal regulations, lighted directly 
by windows having at a minimum a surface equal to 
one-sixth of the superficial area of the room. The 
windows should face upon a shaft six metres wide, 
again a Paris ordinance. In this building the minimum 
width of these open spaces is seven metres for the least 
desirable quarters. 
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A large part of the site was much lower than the 
boulevard level. This circumstance led the architects 
to design three basements. The structure is situated 
above the famous subterranean river which also passes 
beneath the Opéra, and which has given rise to 
unheard-of difficulties ever since the construction of 
that great monument to music. 

Mons. Patouillard, who has visited the United 
States, and Mons. Pellechet, who is particularly in- 
terested in technical installations, have embodied in 
the Zurich building all the up-to-date electrical equip- 
ment and ventilating and central heating plants. For 
collaborator they employed Mons. Vallée as engineer- 
ing consultant, to whom is due in large measure the 
excellent functioning of the complex mechanical, elec- 
trical and thermatic services. The automobiles of the 
directors of the company are garaged in the sub-cellars, 
which are reached by way of the side street. 

The ensemble of the building is of course deter- 
mined by its steel framework, from which are hung 
the facades, which are built of the choicest stone. The 
basement, extending up through the main floor, is of 
hand-polished stone. The facades, which are very 
calm, recall modern tendencies in architecture only in 
their extreme simplicity. The court creates a par- 
ticularly happy effect. The small lower courts (called 
by us English courts) which light certain portions of 
the sub-basement, are masked behind stone tubs, des- 
tined to contain green plants or flowers. The roofs 
are rather high and form the seventh and eighth stories. 
The eighth story contains a number of living rooms 
for some of the lesser employees. This roof is in slate, 
zinc and copper for the cornices, gutters and rain-pipes. 
The total number of stories above the street-level is 
eight, the practicable maximum which can be attained. 

Many of the basement hallways, particularly those 
which are found beneath the large courts, have excel- 
lent direct lighting from translucent deadlights in the 
pavement, and could doubtless be used if necessary for 
offices. Beneath the great court, the second and third 


basements are joined into one hall with a gallery, 
which will probably be used as a conference hall at 
night, or for all manner of similar purposes. All the 
stairways descend, at their full width, to the third 
basement; the elevators do likewise. 

At a moment when so many buildings, which suffer 
from a too rigorous application of economy, are being 
erected, the Zurich office building recalls to mind the 
carefully and thoughtfully planned edifices built before 
the war, even though it is a shining example of all the 
advantages we may secure from the most recent inven- 
tions and perfections. 


Moreover, architecture does not appear to be run- 
ning any danger of neglect by the younger generation, 
if we may judge from the enthusiasm shown in the 
competitions of the Ecole des Beaux Arts and of the 
Institute. The first test for the Prix de Rome was 
especially brilliant. ‘The subject given to the con- 
testants, “The Entrance to an Arsenal,” was for- 
tunately a great inspiration to the students. The best- 
grounded men, in the twelve hours allowed for this 
test, presented designs of great expression, whose di- 
mension very nearly attained the format called “grand 
eagle.” The following competition, which lasted 
twenty-four hours, and which consisted of a plan for 
an important building, had as its program “an Institute 
of Industrial Chemistry.” From among the con- 
testants for this test were chosen the ten Jogistes who 
are now preparing the esquisse of the final competition, 
which will be rendered in about four months’ time. 
This is a task of some proportions, but the pleasure is 
worth the trouble: what magnificent recompense and 
what joy for the winner who, for four years, without 
material or pecuniary concern, can study the monv- 
ments of Italy, and pursue at his leisure his studies in 
the marvelous ensemble of the Villa Medici! 

G. F. SEBiLe. 


The Architect Among the Gods 


HE RATHER complete records which we pos- 

I sess of the doings of the gods and demi- 

gods of old do not tell of many of them who 
found it necessary to engage in gainful occupations, 
and but few of them practiced any mundane art or 
science even as amateurs. 

True, they frequently had regular duties to perform. 
Phoebus, for instance, had his chariot to drive across 
the sky—a service that must have become as irksome in 
time as the business man’s daily trip downtown on the 
subway—but these responsibilities must be looked upon 


as formalities incident to their position (similar to the 
perpetual corner-stone-laying of royalty) rather than 
as actual work as we know it. 

Being a god, like being a king, seems to have been 
considered as a profession in itself and to have car- 
ried with it obligations of etiquette which debarred 
those who followed it from other employment, so that 
there were few indeed on Olympus or on Asgard who 
could have earned their bread among men by their own 
skill and knowledge. 

As a rule architects do not need to be encouraged 
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to have a high opinion of their art, but it may serve 
to confirm them in their respect for its dignity to know 
that (while no god was ever known to take up the 
practice of law, or to become a painter or a sculptor) 
a perfectly reputable Deity once graced the ranks of 
their own profession. 

Nor is it only in old musty volumes that his tri- 
umphs as a designer and constructor are recorded. 
The fame of his genius still lives on the lips of men, 
still is handed down in homely phrase from generation 
to generation of the descendants of those who once 
gave him worship. Rustic men, who would be quite 
at a loss to say whether Giotto was a musician or a 
general, can point out to the curious the monuments, 
still existing after immemorial ages, of the science and 
taste of Gobhan Saor. 

In the legends of today he appears as only a gifted 
mortal, with a taste for rambling in disguise, picking 
up commissions as he goes, and with a strange facility 
for falling into adventures, but when we trace him 
back into the past his godhead stands at once revealed. 
He is of the divine race of Dana, and on his fertility 
of invention the Bright Ones chiefly depend for suc- 
cess in that endless conflict which they wage against 
the Fomor—the powers of the Great Abyss—ever evil 
and monstrous, ever sinning against Light, ever de- 
feated. 

Of these antagonists, Balor is singled out as his own 
particular adversary—Balor, whose very look was so 
blighting that he, like a better sportsman that he 
was at heart, obligingly kept one eye closed all the 
time, so that his enemies would not be consumed with- 
out a chance to retaliate. 

It is singular to observe this very Balor turning up 
again in the more modern tales as an especially exact- 
ing and disagreeable client. It was he for instance 
who (delighted with the Palace Gobhan had built for 
him) tore down the scaffolding, while the great archi- 
tect was on the topmost pinnacle, intending to leave 
him up there at that great height to starve, lest he 
later might build to an even more beautiful design 
for another patron. Gobhan, needless to say, was more 
than a match for him, and merely began at once to 
destroy the roof, whereupon Balor, alarmed for the 
masterpiece, quickly made terms with him. 

Another trait which is recorded of him is his skill 
in the manufacture of home-brewed beer. It may be 
the persistence of the tradition that mastery of this 
art goes with great ability in design, which induces so 
many architects of our own day to experiment with it. 
Gobhan’s beer, however, conferred immortality on 
those who tasted it, while some of the present-day 
product is suspected of quite the opposite tendency. 

He is moreover the patron of good living, the tu- 
telary diety of the kitchen, and his name, thrice re- 
peated, keeps butter from spoiling. 

As for his works, they are scattered all over Ireland 


and a great part of Northern Britain and the Hebrides. 
They are most varied in style and use. They comprise, 
to begin with, all the Round Towers. Next, a great 
number of massive and rude stone monuments are at- 
tributed to him. Stonehenge is so characteristically in 
this manner of his that it must, I think, be conceded 
as his work. 

Practically all ancient bridges are of his planning 
and the number of ruined churches and abbeys with 
whose building he had to do, if only in an advisory 
way, is beyond counting. 

Doubtless, also, he was concerned in the constructing 
of those marvelous underground mansions in which his 
fellow-gods spent most of their days. The richest and 
finest of these was the one in which Young Angus, 
“The Good God,” the ever-beautiful, lived, in his hill 
of Brugh on the Boyne. What a pity that all the spade 
shows as remaining of it today is a single vaulted bee- 
hive chamber exactly resembling the Treasury of 
Atreus. 

This instance of likeness between the buildings with 
which he may be associated and those of the Mycenean 
age is not unique. It is more than likely that he had 
the planning of some of those halls, with bronze-plated 
pillars of yew, which are described again and again in 
the noble epic of the Tain Bo Culainge and the ac- 
counts that are given of these are almost word for word 
interchangeable with those of such buildings as the 
palace of Alcinous in the Odyssey. 

His most renowned feat (and a useful one indeed, 
for which the architects of all time owe him gratitude) 
is the invention of the arch, an expedient that occurred 
to him while constructing a bridge from Ireland to 
Norway, which has since, unfortunately, been utterly 
destroyed. 

The last authentic record in which his name appears 
is an entry to be found in the Annals of Ulster, record- 
ing the feats of some primitive forerunners of Mr. 
Howard Carter: 

“A. D. 862—The caves of Achadh Aldai and of 
Cnodhba, and the cave of the sepulchre of Boadan over 
Dubhad, and the cave of the wife of Gobhan were 
searched by the Danes—which before then had never 
been done—when the three Kings, Olaf, Ivar and 
Anisle were plundering the territory of Flann, son of 
Conaing.” With this he disappears from history and 
takes refuge in the fireside tale, and ballad. 

No, there is one other custodian of his memory and 
that a very odd one. That excellent and thorough 
British institution, the Ordnance Survey, has duly 
noted on its Map No. 54, his place of burial, at Derry- 
naflan, Lurgoe, Parish of Graystown, Barony of Or- 
mond the Lower, where let him in peace await what- 
ever trump shall summon up at last old tired gods, and 
architects, who have done their best to build handsome- 
ly and well, and so wearied with labor, have gone to 
rest. CHRISTOFORO CAMPANILE. 
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The Client—and Peter 


professional man his clientele. The doctor’s 

client is usually ill. The lawyer’s client is apt 
to be in trouble, or seeking to avoid it. The architect’s 
client is a person who, presumably, wishes to invest 
money in a building. The client is a person having 
control over the destiny of another, for without him 
(generically speaking) there would be no professional 
man. To know him, to study him, to be able to inter- 
pret his desires, to advise him, not only about what he 
wants, but what he ought to want—these are the prob- 
lems which impel the professional man to buy books 
about salesmanship and “personality plus.” To the 
average successful merchant an unfailing rule is that 
the customer is always right. The professional man is 
only human; he wants to be agreeable; but if he is a 
real professional man he is bound to tell the truth. The 
neurotic lady-patient is mortally offended when a plain- 
spoken doctor tells her that there is nothing organically 
wrong with her. She has decided in advance that she 
is a very sick woman, and her vanity is affronted when 
the man of medicine will not agree. The revengeful 
man who wants to “get even” with some enemy is in- 
censed at the attorney who tells him that he has no 
“case.” The client who has in mind a twenty-thousand 
dollar house, but wants to pay only ten thousand for it, 
is offended if an architect tells him that he cannot do 
it 


Toe MERCHANT has his customers and the 


Although the automobile is rapidly changing us into 
a nomadic people, there are still many who desire 
homes of their own, and who want to build them 
rather than buy a house that was designed and built 
for someone else. ‘The “plan book” enjoys immense 
popularity. The magazines, especially those which in- 
trigue the ladies, are opulent in pictorial suggestions 


“for the home.” Houses are built by speculators, by 
realtors, by carpenters, brick-masons, by whom-you- 
will. Occasionally an architect is on the job. For the 
more expensive type of homes an architect is almost 
always employed, but for the smaller, more modest 
domicile, he is apt to be passed by as a luxury not 
within the bounds of a practical man’s requirements or 
means. Yet, at the risk of being accused of uttering 
propaganda, I will make the statement that a real 
architect can save the client money and much grief in 
any building enterprise, large or small. 

What is the state of mind which is back of this con- 
dition? It is not one, but many. The average “suc- 
cessful” business man’s self-assurance, which has been 
so useful in helping him to his own successes, sometimes 
leads him astray when he might benefit by the counsel 
of an expert. He has courage, and a good deal of mis- 
information, a lot of definite but unrelated facts. He 
is over-eager to get quick results. There is also the 


timid person who is afraid to trust himself to a 
stranger. He will let a friendly contractor spend his 
money, often without any definite advance agreement, 
rather than make the acquaintance of one who could, if 
afforded opportunity, help him to lay out his expendi- 
tures wisely and scientifically. 

The romance of building is a sealed book to the 
many. Not but what they are unconsciously influenced 
by it when they read the enticing prospectuses of new 
residence property offered by realtors or fall in love 
with a beautiful picture of a home in some skillfully- 
edited magazine. 

The architect is very much to blame for his failure 
to impress himself upon society as a necessary factor in 
all matters that pertain to building. If he is a “go 
getter” and has a lot of large buildings to design he 
is apt to take no interest in home-building, as too small 
and too fussy to be profitable. He has uttered no ef- 
fective protest against the all-but-total absorption of 
the field of average-home design by the mail-order 
fellows, the lumber interests, the brick manufacturer, 
the popular magazines, and last, but not by any means 
least, the village carpenter. 

And yet, the small-town architect still has clients 
who give him houses to design. He must have them if 
he is to continue in the practice of architecture. He 
may or may not belong to the Institute. He may or 
may not take in the annual convention and view wor- 
shipfully from afar the big, successful men from the 
larger cities who usually dominate such gatherings. He 
subscribes to all the periodicals he can afford and looks 
hungrily each month at the beautiful halftone pictures 
of buildings which are nearly all very large and very, 
very expensive. When only expensive architecture is 
published, small wonder that the average man in the 
street thinks that a building must be expensive or it 
isn’t architecture. The first thing that has to be done 
in a small town by the “local” architect is to show his 
fellow-townsmen that he knows how to build well and 
at a reasonable cost. If he can keep his word to a 
client about the probable cost of a building he has won 
a place for himself in the local fabric. If he cannot, 
then let him hie himself elsewhere and eft soon. 

The small-town architect must have tact and 
patience. He must learn to respond pleasantly to the 
man who likes to put the architect through his paces. 
This kind of a man says not a word, perhaps, as to his 
ultimate intentions, but he bristles with interrogation. 
“What is your idea of water-softeners?” “How about 
oil-burners?” “Who is the best painter in town?” 
“Which is better, hot water or steam?” “TI like the 
idea of those do-hickeys that make ice in little cubes, 
don’t you?” “Do they cost much?” “How large a 
pipe for city water should a man put in?” “Do you 
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specify everything that goes into a house?” “How 
much will you knock off if my wife gives you all the 
ideas?” “Do you keep a man on the job all the time?” 
“If you design the house and all that and take bids and 
the thing runs too high, do I have to pay you any- 
thing?” “Do these local contractors have their heads 
together?” ‘What are your charges?” ‘The questions 
suggest that the man has in mind the building of a 
house. The architect is fairly quickwitted. He is 
used to this sort of thing. He lets the man talk, 
answers the questions as best he may, and gradually 
builds up a mental picture of what this possible client 
has in mind. When the questioner has paused for 
breath it is the architect’s turn to conduct the quiz. 


§ 


I know an architect named Peter; in fact, he is my 
friend. He is quiet, no palaverer, but he knows his 
stuff. He loves it, but he isn’t sentimental about it. 
He does not pose, affect long hair or funny ties, is not 
conspicuous at all, except, perhaps, for his earnest 
seemingly near-sighted eyes. He wears spectacles and 
his hair is thinning on top. He isn’t a popular hit at 
all, but people who really know him are apt to like 
him. He was talking to a client the other day and I 
happened to enter his office. Peter was asking: “Do 
you want to build a permanent home, or merely a 
house to sell? If it’s only a speculation I’m afraid I’m 
not the man you want.” 

Peter has a weakness for really trying to enlighten 
people. He lays his cards down on the table, so to 
speak, and shows them his whole bag of tricks. But 
the average client doesn’t understand it. It sounds 
fishy to him. He is disturbed and uneasy in his mind 
because Peter doesn’t use sales-talk to him. Peter is 
strictly honest, and will never, no! never, tell a lie to 
a client. He should be able to tell the inquisitive 
stranger that he, Peter, is just the man required regard- 
less of the kind of a job that may be suggested. He 
should be able to declare with conviction that he can 
design and build a better house for less money than 
any real-estate promoter, or carpenter-builder. He 
can build a better house, and says so, but he also says 
that it won’t be any cheaper. Not at all. Peter knows, 
and he wants his clients to know, that a carefully de- 
signed, thoughtfully specified, well-built house is bound 
to cost more than one thrown together with a crafty 
eye on the main chance. But there is a very common 
type of client who has an idea that the architect is 
himself “in cahoots” with the contractors, the sub- 
contractors and material men. This type of man “‘fig- 
ures” that the architect is somehow the focal point of 
an organized system of polite robbery. He thinks that 
if he deals “direct” with the contractor and the ma- 
terial dealer he is “busting” the combination wide open, 
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and saving for himself the profits which he thinks ac- 
crue all down the line when there is an architect on 
the job. 

Such people are not likely to be impressed either by 
Peter’s personality or his line of talk. I knew one such 
person who went straight from Peter’s office, after 
Peter had spent two hours with him, to a factory of 
the type known in former days as a “planing mill.” 
Now it is the “Homemaker’s Codperative Company”’ 
and is housed in a large and attractive building. It has 
a lumber yard, a warehouse, a factory, a drafting room, 
and ample trackage facilities. The office is well-lighted 
and commodious. There is a mahogany rail between 
the space just inside the double doors and a large room 
filled with flat-topped desks, adding machines, type- 
writers, each with its properly appointed clerk or 
operator. I had taken the man to Peter’s office and 
had sat by, while Peter was giving him the real “low- 
down” on how to go about building, but he wasn’t 
convinced. 

There are people in the world who don’t recognize 
an honest man when they meet him and this was one of 
them. He went to this “planing mill,” as I said, and I 
tagged along, feeling disgusted and disappointed, but 
not knowing what to say. Above the office rail, and 
directly in front of our line of vision, was a sign with 
a slogan dealing in catch-phrases with “Service” and 
“Self.” We met the manager. He had “personality 
plus” and in a few minutes knew just what my com- 
panion wanted. At least he said so. “Of course you 
do not need an architect,” said he. “If you buy your 
millwork from us we will furnish the plans for noth- 
ing.” I said: “Who pays for them?” He said: “Why, 
we do, of course.” ‘Oh, yes,” said I, “the cost of the 
drafting and all that is part of your overhead.” “Yes,” 
said he. “And,” I said, “you have an advantage over 
all the other mills, because you know just what your 
plans mean and they don’t.” I was going too fast for 
him. “I don’t quite see what you’re getting at,” he 
said. “Well,” I said, “suppose Jim here wants to get a 
price on the millwork from somebody else.” ‘All 
right,” he said, “he is free to do so, and if the other 
mill’s price is lower than ours, he can order his mill- 
work from them, and pay us for the plans.” “But the 
other mills are not apt to quote a very close figure, 
(are they?) on plans made by a rival concern; and as a 
matter of fact they don’t, do they? And if they should 
happen to do so, who is to interpret those plans, and de- 
cide just what they mean and whether or not the stuff 
furnished is what is specified?” ‘The manager looked 
rather cross at me about that time, and Mr. Jim began 
to get wise. He finally went back to Peter. 

I went into Peter’s office one day in early March. 
Peter was being his pleasantest. He was entertaining 
a lady. Her name was Mrs. John. She had been to 
a book store and had a Bungalow Book. She also had 
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a bundle of magazines in each of which was a design of 
a house fully illustrated. Peter is no salesman, but has 
a nice considerate way about him, and is a good listener. 
Mrs. John was pretty once, and thinks she still is. She 
has a rather high-pitched, little-girl’s voice. She says 
“arctitect” and talks a lot. She was telling Peter that 
she wanted a solarium, and a pergola (she called it 
pergola) and a cedar closet, and a built-in ironing 
board, and a clothes-chute, and an incinerator, and 
three bathrooms, and a breakfast nook. She had found 
a plan in one of the magazines which she said was “just 
darling,” but she didn’t like the pictures of it. The 
plan she liked was “stubby and square,” like The Rol- 
licking Window Blind in the song, but the house which 
pictorially appealed to her was long and thin. Peter 
should have been able to tell her that he was such a 
capable designer that he could easily make the fat house 
look slim. All that his bosom-enemy, Truth, allowed 
him to say was that he could make a house, out of the 
plan she had in mind, that would be a thoroughly con- 
sistent, modern, livable house. It would be good look- 
ing, yes, but as for resembling even faintly the atten- 
uated house of Mrs. John’s dreams, not a bit of it. It 
would not, because it could not. So, Mrs. John, a bit 
flushed and deeply disappointed, went away feeling 
cheated..- 

Peter is working. He is designing something in 
which he is deeply interested. He loves to draw, al- 
ways has, and has never learned to welcome interrup- 
tions. But the telephone rings and he is wanted. A 
silvery voice says: “Oh, Mr. Peter, you don’t know 
who this is, and it doesn’t matter, but I just wanted 
to know what you charge to draw blue-prints for a 

little home.” Peter chokes and splutters, but manages 
te convey to the fair unknown that he doesn’t “draw 
blue-prints,” and that if she wants to build a home she 
should come to the office and talk it all out. “Yes, I 
know I should, Mr. Peter, and I would, but I’m so 
frightfully busy. Our little girl is at school and I 
simply must be here when she gets home to see that she 
has proper attention at lunch, and I have so many 
social engagements that I haven’t any time afternoons, 
and my husband isn’t one tiny bit interested, just says 
go ahead but don’t spend more than five thousand, 
and”—Peter’s fatal blunt frankness again betrays him, 
for he rudely halts her with an untactful question: 
“How much of a house do you expect to build for five 
thousand dollars? You know you can’t build very 
much of a house for that sum these days.” A sharp 
click. The lady has “hung up” on him. Peter is 
hopeless. When he told me this incident I said: 
“Why didn’t you string her along? The others do.” 
Peter just grinned at me and shrugged. And yet I 
know he needs the money. 

I went with him one day to a bank. We had to 

buffet our way against a stiff wind. The president 


of the bank had ’phoned Peter and asked him to step 
in and look at the ceiling. The paint seemed to be 
peeling off. Peter was the architect for that bank, 
five years before. The banker insisted that a certain 
brand of ready-mixed paint would have to be used, be- 
cause the dealer was a heavy customer. Peter said: 
“Well, it has lasted five years, so the damned stuff 
can’t be quite as bad as I thought it was.” 

On another occasion I happened to be in Peter’s of- 
fice, when a man named Matthew came in. Matthew 
was large, florid, good natured. He had a stiff upper 
lip bristling with a closely trimmed mustache, but his 
smile was friendly. He wore good clothes and gave an 
impression of prosperity. Said Matthew: “My wife 
wants to build a house, and so do I. Her idea is that 
it will cost $8,000. My notion is $6,000. I know 
that a home always costs more than it is intended to 
cost. Now, Peter, I came here because you are said 
to be on the square. Do you suppose that we could 
add the two amounts together and get what we want 
for $14,000.” From Peter’s responsive twinkle I knew 
at once that I was witnessing the rare spectacle of the 
beginning of a beautiful friendship. 

Once Peter had a visit from a man who said he sold 
automobiles and thought he would like to build a 
house. He was fairly clear and concise in his state- 
ment of the kind of a house he wanted. Peter made 
some rapid calculations and said that he felt quite cer- 
tain that such a house could be built well for not to 
exceed $15,000. The visitor looked at Peter with an 
astonished expression. “Why,” said he, “should I pay 
$15,000 for a place to sleep?” Said Peter, “If that is 
all a home means to you, you shouldn’t.” After the 
man left, which he did almost right away, I said to 
Peter: “You big boob, don’t you know that almost any 
one of your competitors would have told him that he 
could get by for about $7,500?” All he said was that 
he knew that the fellows here were not very ethical 
and that it was up to him to uphold the standards of 
the Institute. I said: “I suppose if you go broke, the 
Institute will come to your rescue,” but Peter wouldn’t 
say any more. 

Another time Mr. and Mrs. Lukes were announced. 
They had driven in from out near Homer. They had 
made no appointment, but would have been personally 
affronted if Peter had been too busy to receive them. 
They were pleasant folks, but inclined to be formal and 
diffident for the first few minutes. 

“You know,” said Mr. Lukes, in a burst of con- 
fidence, “I didn’t think we needed an architect at all.” 
(He used the soft “ch,” as in “arch”) “but my wife’s 
sister, she works in Omaha, and she has been telling 
us that the right way to do is to have an architect draw 
plans and get bids and everything. She says that a 
man can save a pile of money that way. Now, my 
idea of a house is just four walls and a roof. I built 
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our first home down on the farm and it faced north, 
so we didn’t have a front door at all. Just went in 
and out through the kitchen. But the Woman, she’s 
got all these here modern ideas. She’s been readin’ 
up, and I tell you she’s well posted. You just fix her 
out the way she wants it and I reckon I can scrape up 
the money to pay for it.’””’ Mrs. Lukes then found her 
voice, and Peter was kept busy for half an hour taking 
notes. She wanted “a ‘Colonial style’ house, not too 
fancy. No frills, please, Mr. Peter. We're just plain 
folks, but we’ve worked hard and saved our money, 
and we're gettin’ to where we feel we've a right to 
some comfort.” 

As soon as Mr. and Mrs. Lukes were gone Peter 
was called to a job that was under construction. The 
carpenters had forgotten to frame a door into one of 
the bedrooms. The latter had been working in there 
and had gone on nailing up lath until he had com- 
pletely enclosed himself and had to get out through the 
window. ‘The owner had come along on his way 
home, had found the sealed-up room and was waiting 
for Peter, furious. He was astonished that Peter 
would permit such careless work. Peter, instead of 
putting up a front, and being brazen about the stupidity 
of both carpenter and lather, admitted shamefacedly 
that he had been up at the job the day before. Peter 
was saved, however, by a happy thought: “You see,” 
said Peter, “I was busy on that fireplace construction. 
I knew the flue wouldn’t draw the way he had it built 
and I made him tear it down and do it over.” “Ah, 
indeed!” said the Client. “Did you really? That’s 
very good.” When Peter left him, he was rubbing his 
hands together and looking pleased over the thought 
that the contractor had been detected in wrong-doing, 
and had been “stuck” for it. 

On another occasion Peter was having an argument. 
He had opened bids for the heating and plumbing of 
a house for a man named Timothy. ‘Timothy had 
evidently been taking a few days to deliberate before 
authorizing Peter to go ahead and draw up a contract. 
He had finally called on Peter, and was expressing dis- 
satisfaction. “The plumbers tell me that you have 
laid this job out in the most expensive way possible.” 
Peter had to explain that on account of the finished 
rooms in the basement he had designed an “overhead” 
job to get rid of unsightly piping on the ceiling; that 
to make the installation as noiseless as possible he had 
specified a “two-pipe” instead of a “one-pipe” system ; 
that to save fuel and avoid forcing the boiler in very 
cold weather he had added an extra ten per cent. to the 
radiation. Peter held forth at length and the client 


was impressed, because when Peter could talk about the 
job and not himself he spoke fluently and with fervor. 
“Well, I put it over,” he said afterwards, “but it’s not 
much fun being put on the defensive so much of the 
time, by folks whom I’m honestly trying to help.” 


THE CLIENT—AND PETER 
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There came a day when I heard a new and very 
pleasant voice in Peter’s little private office. I sat 
outside and waited. The door was open and I couldn’t 
help listening. Said the voice: 

“TI came to you because I have taken the trouble to 
look you up. I know all about you. You were well 
educated to begin with, and you worked for several 
real architects before you essayed a start for yourself. 
You worked and waited for five years. Then you 
came here about ten years ago. You have demon- 
strated that you know your business. Your buildings 
are good buildings, and, furthermore, they are good- 
looking buildings. Your love for your work shows in 
the things you do. There are other architects here in 
town, some of whom I knew before I ever heard of 
you. 

“They are nice fellows, but I like your way of 
doing things. I am not going to hamper you in any 
way. I have given you my confidence. I have told 
you what I want, but I have not told you that I want 
this or that particular form of architectural expression. 
I believe that architecture should be organic; that it 
should seem to be what it is; that it should not be 
decked out in borrowed plumage. I do not expect to 
wear a cocked hat and a wig, so I do not ask for a 
‘Colonial’ house. I imagine that I would not feel at 
ease in a chiton or a toga, so I am not suggesting Greek 
or Roman forms. I want the building to function first 
of all as a home for my family. I want it to be suit- 
ably located and I would like you to go with me and 
help me to select the right site. I want the house well 
and honestly built, the best materials properly used. I 
want you to use your knowledge and experience to ad- 
vise me at every step. I do not tell you to do some- 
thing for me such as you may have done for Jones or 
Brown. 

“Now I am asking you to give me your own self in 
free and unstinted measure. I believe that you are 
professionally equipped and professionally minded, and 
furthermore that you are an artist. I feel perfectly 
safe, in summing up, that I shall be satisfied if you will 
give me the best you’ve got.” 

A sound of a fall and the voice trailed off into a 
shocked silence. I rushed in. 

Peter had fainted. 


WituiaM L. STEELE. 


Portrait of Latrobe 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Gamble Latrobe the 
Institute has been presented with a very fine portrait of 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe, Jr., painted by Rembrandt Peal 
and now in the possession of Mr. Latrobe. From the 
photograph there has been reproduced the illustration 
which forms the frontispiece of this issue of the JourNAL. 


This Cinematerial Age—II 


Electric Architecture 


MUTILATED bust of Augustus Cesar was 

not long ago found in the Hudson River. This 

efigy of a gentleman of the old school seems to 
render more poignant the fact that our “Imperial Age” 
is dead, and that another has succeeded—a new and 
glittering age in which electric light has come to us; 
and while this light has shown many things in every 
branch of our modern life, on none of them has it 
had so great an effect as upon our architecture. 

This new form of light has made plain a number 
of new ideas, and of these we must take note if we 
are to produce architecture of today rather than of 
yesterday. These ideas, like most others, are both 
very wonderful and very dangerous. Where they are 
properly appreciated and intelligently followed they 
produce a genuinely interesting result. Where, in 
addition, beauty has been added, a true work of art 
will be produced. When, however, their appreciation 
is incomplete and their use illogical, they become, like 
all misunderstood ideas, boomerangs whose devastating 
effect is hard to bear. So applied, they may produce 
architectural ineptitudes which far exceed in falsity the 
wildest dreams of those unfortunates who still cling 
to the purely academic. It is, therefore, necessary to 
examine closely this new method or medium and find 
whether it makes more for good or for evil. 


The use of artificial nocturnal illumination applied 
to the exterior of a building is not entirely new, but 
its popularity is increasing to the point where it now 
merits attention as a real tendency toward the use of 


a new medium. Its early use in the Woolworth and 
Bush buildings, in New York City, does not seem to 
have definitely influenced the design of the buildings 
themselves. Its latest application, in the American 
Radiator Company’s new office building in the same 
metropolis, seems, judging from external appearances, 
to have been decided upon at the beginning and the 
design appears to have been deliberately considered 
from that point of view. Gossip, often more accurate 
than history, has it that this is so and that further- 
more the illumination is not yet complete. There is 
to be, so it is said, a further lighting with rose lamps 
which will cause the whole thing to glow like a live 
coal. This would seem to be, if doubtful art, mighty 
good advertising. 

But if electric display lighting is to lead us toward 
architectonic advertising then we must turn to an even 
better example than that just mentioned. There is in 
Long Island City a building which when lighted up 
at night holds forth to the passerby a great glowing jar 
of marmalade, so magnificent and so convincing as to 
bring water to the mouth at once. Is this the logical 


end of this use of light as an architectural medium? 
If so, what are its merits and what are its demerits? 
Its advantages, artistic and otherwise, might be the 
subject of almost endless dissertation. It shall suffice 
here to point out one—the greatest and most obvious— 
of its defects, and show where that may lead. 

This disadvantage is like that suffered by the matinee 
idol and the screen star who have built up glamorous 
romantic images of themselves by means of this same 
light. They cannot, nor can the architectural gem just 
described, stand inspection in the cold light of day. 
What last night was a glorious, mysteriously levitated, 
promise of many delightful breakfasts is today but a 
somewhat rusty oddly-painted water tank surmounting 
a dingy if useful factory. What are we todo? Must 
we adopt the policy of some of those idols of the public 
who never appear out of their surroundings because 
of the imminence of disillusion? (Can there be created 
some cloak of invisibility, shielding from our prying 
eyes the mystery in the making, to be dropped at night 
that the fulfilled mystery may have full sway over 
our emotions and senses? This may become necessary 
unless we can find some other method of so using this 
new medium as to free it from this unfortunate dis- 
ability. 

One such method comes to mind and is offered 
herewith as perhaps leading to the complete logical 
solution of the entire difficulty. This method is so 
simple, so logical, so absolutely expressive of materials 
fulfilling their function, and so typical of modern life 
that it cannot but please and appeal to all. I refer 
to the scheme wherein a building shall be built as 
simply, barely austere, and free from confusing details 
as possible. To such a building our modern methods 
of building and our new materials Jend themselves 
better than since history began. The scheme, therefore, 
will not be difficult, and upon this plain background, 
as upon a screen, we shall (borrowing a leaf from Lee 
Simonson and the Germans) project with magic lan- 
terns whatever details and ornaments we may desire!!! 

Think what this will accomplish in the realm of 
civic psychology as well as that of art. In the daytime 
those simple souls who stay at home at night will 
see a building which will not trouble them, nor set 
up unfortunate psychoses: a building whose simplicity 
and chastity may even produce a soothing effect. At 
night that more sophisticated part of our population 
which has replaced sun-worship by the far more con- 
sistent adoration of the electric light will see a build- 
ing set in the blaze of a jeweled city: a building 
which, by its suggestive and significant ornamentation, 
will symbolize to the veriest dolt anything you please 
from a jar of marmalade to a diamond tiara. 

In addition to all this, consider the enormous plas- 
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ticity of the medium, always a very important con- 
sideration. If we build our symbol in steel and 
brick and stone, our lighting can but intensify the one 
symbolism. If the manufacturer of boilers gives way 
to the manufacturer of refrigerators, the glowing coal 
may, it is to be feared, prove embarrassing. When, 
however, we build our symbol in pure light how simple 
everything becomes! Just put in a new set of lantern 
slides and presto!—our glowing coal becomes a glitter- 


SMATTERINGS 


ing iceberg whose detailed ornament of seals and 
polar bears gives us clearly to understand that the 
proprietor of the building deals in cold. 

Oh, yes! the “Imperial Age” is dead. For the pres- 
ent at least it is as dead as Augustus Czsar. In its 
place has come a new and glittering age. In this age 
light—largely artificial—but light nevertheless, has 
come to us. 

Lronarp Cox. 


Smatterings 


AST YEAR some of the architectural magazines 

* published a letter written by a professor of archi- 

tecture following his resignation from one of the 

best architectural schools in which he severely arraigned 
our teaching of architecture. 

One of his accusations was that we taught only a bad 
smattering of the subjects listed in the curriculum, and 
further that we gave the impression to parents and pros- 
pective students that the subjects were adequately taught. 

There is no doubt that in some parts of the country 
the laity has the idea that a graduate of a school of 
architecture is a competent architect, and that some of 
the students are sufficiently advanced to do at least minor 
architectural work, particularly small residences. This 
is evidenced by applications for students to do such work 
received by the heads of the schools. 

Undoubtedly an occasional student who has previously 
had office experience is able to undertake such work, and 
possibly a superior student in some of the schools might 
be able to design a modest building but would meet dif- 
ficulty in writing specifications and in superintending the 
execution of the work. ‘The author himself, due to 
office experience, designed a large residence—twenty rooms 
and three baths—which he built during his junior year, 
learning a great deal during its construction. 

But the general run of students in the average school 
is by no means ready to function as architects on gradua- 
tion. The schools are fully aware of this and impress the 
fact on the students—who, by this time, are doubtless 
quite aware of their own deficiencies. 

To what extent is this due to the teaching of “a bad 
smattering of the subjects”? The two principal techni- 
cal divisions of the subjects taught are “construction” 
and “design.” Design and history of architecture should 
be considered together. A well-illustrated course in his- 
tory over a period of two years should pretty thoroughly 
ground the student, and courses in design carried through 
four years will make the student reasonably familiar 
with “the styles” and give him a good basic knowledge of 
the principles or theory of design with which, it is to be 
hoped, he will be able to go beyond a slavish adherence to 
“the styles.” This basis will depend primarily on the 
extent to which the instructor imparts this knowledge of 
principles to the student. However, additional time for 


design would be desirable for a more extended application 
of the principles of design by the student under the guid- 
ance of the instructor. 
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The construction subjects are preceded by courses in 
mathematics, physics and mechanics. It is evident that 
smatterings of these would not suffice as mechanics is 
dependent on an adequate foundation of mathematics and 
physics, and mechanics as taught in most schools pro- 
vides a sufficient basis for working out the average prob- 
lems that confront the architect. Beyond that the engin- 
eer should be employed. 

Following mechanics the student takes up the courses 
in “building construction,” variously named in different 
schools. There is no satisfactory text book for these. 
All of the books on the subject are either too elementary, 
and intended for high school drawing classes, or too 
voluminous and go into too much detail, largely of 
a character to confuse the beginner. They are excellent 
reference books for the office and for extra reading in 
connection with the course, but for the teaching of build- 
ing construction to the average student the schools are 
dependent on the instructors. Greater progress could 
be made with the aid of a real text book laid out with 
the idea of its use as a class text. Some schools include 
rather brief courses in heating, plumbing and electric 
wiring. The student is not fully equipped to deal with 
any of these construction subjects and will be dependent 
on adding to his knowledge by careful observation during 
his early experience in the office and on construction work. 

If there is any justification for the charge that the 
schools teach only “a bad smattering” it would lie in the 
amount and character of “building construction” subjects 
taught. Possibly the schools trust too much to the fact 
that the student can acquire his “practical” knowledge in 
the office, and it may be that the student does not advance 
as rapidly in the office as he should, due to the time it 
takes him to acquire this knowledge. Probably more 
time and attention should be given to this division of the 
subject. 

The schools cannot turn the students out fully equipped 
at once to begin the practice of architecture without an 
impossible lengthening of the course to include much that 
is not now taught and that can be acquired only in an 
office or by the establishment of office conditions in con- 
nection with the schools. It is more satisfactory to the 
student himself if he secure this experience in an office 
on a salary instead of going to further expense to acquire 
such additional training in school, even though by in- 
tensive teaching he might acquire it more rapidly than in 
an office. It is necessary for a student to put into practi- 
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cal application what he has been taught in order to 
achieve efficiency in the use of his knowledge. 

However, it is the belief of the educators that four 
years is too short a time in which to teach properly that 
which is now being taught. Some few schools have six- 
year courses, requiring an A. B. degree as a prerequisite 
for the architectural degree. Others have established 
five-year courses. This should be the minimum for all 
courses in architecture. It would enable the schools to 
teach some subjects more thoroughly, to extend other 
subjects to include more practical application of the 
theories now taught, to increase the amount of instruc- 
tion in design, and to include additional cultural subjects. 

It would be impossible, undoubtedly, to persuade the 
authorities of all the schools to permit the increase of 
the architectural courses to five years. It will be diffi- 
cult for a few schools, aside from the larger and more 
prosperous institutions, to make this change while others 
(with which they are more or less in competition for 
students) adhere to the four-year course. It is unfortunate 
that the “get-rich-quick” mental attitude would make 


many students choose the course in which they could 
secure the degree in four years rather than select the 
school in which they would get the more thorough 
education. , 
The Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture 
could assist in securing this necessary increase in the 
length of the course in architecture much more quickly 
if the member schools having the four-year course would 
unite in taking a step that would temporarily put many 
of them out of active membership. A vote to make the 
five-year course for the degree in architecture a requisite 
for active membership would result in dropping a number 
of schools from such membership. But when the authori- 
ties of the institutions realized that this lack of member- 
ship or relegation to associate membership placed the 
school or department in a secondary rank it would not 
be long before the five-year course would be established 
and the schools would be reinstated in active membership 
on the higher basis. It remains to be seen whether the 
Association members have the courage to take this action. 


M. H. L. K. 


Regional Planning in East Kent 


HE TERM “Regional Planning” has been much 

in evidence of late and is used promiscuously for a 

variety of purposes oftentimes impinging closely 
upon the former term “Metropolitan Planning”. Some 
of its most important examples have corresponded so 
closely to “Metropolitan Planning” as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable. This is illustrated in the Regional Plan 
of New York City and its Environs and that for the 
Los Angeles district. The recent preliminary studies in 
the Philadelphia and San Francisco regions are of the 
same character. Somewhat different from these are the 
various regional studies which come to us from England, 
especially those of Dee-Side, Doncaster, and East Kent, 
while perhaps the most unique and comprehensive study 
of its kind is that of the Ruhr district in Germany, pre- 
liminary diagrams of which were exhibited at the 1924 
International Town Planning and Garden City 
Conference. 

A Regional Planning Study, which is quite different 
and more embracing than others in this country, has been 
made in a very rough and preliminary manner for the 
entire State of New York under its Commission of 
Housing and Regional Planning. The first report of 
this study is about to be published by that body and may 
suggest a somewhat different concept of Regional Plan- 
ning than any heretofore put forward in this country. 
It will at least, perhaps for the first time, suggest that 
the location of people in proper places with some direct- 
ing and restraining responsibilities on the part of the State 
is a proper and necessary function of government. The 
desperate need for such direction would seem to be indi- 
cated by the situation in the mill districts of New England 
and the very recent development among the woolen 
workers at Passaic, New Jersey, where the prevailing 
industry admits that there is little chance for regularly 


employing the local working population for more than 
half time on the basis of present conditions. 

The English examples, while often including as a promi- 
nent element for consideration one or more large cities, 
are as a rule more distinctly a study of the inter-related 
parts of a geographical region rather than a plan, the 
purpose of which is to ease down and somewhat amelio- 
rate the spread of a dominating city influence into its 
suburban areas. It is therefore not surprising to find in 
the English Regional Planning Surveys not only a great 
variety in form and method of procedure, but even in 
point of view. It is stated that more than one-third of 
the entire area of England is now covered by recently 
completed or current studies of a Regional Planning 
nature. 

Among these stands out most uniquely the recent 
report of the East Kent Regional Planning Scheme by 
Patrick Abercrombie and John Archibald. This plan, 
covering all the eastern tip of England, a district rich 
in legend and historical lore, was called into being by a 
committee formed by Lord Milner with the help of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It seems that the neglected 
opportunities within this region for opening up its coal 
and iron deposits, aided by the presence of limestone also 
available in the district, are about to cause its develop- 
ment as an important industrial centre. It is refreshing 
to find that even in the first throes of this new concep- 
tion for commercial and economic development there 
should be questioned the right or desirability of such 
development to override and obliterate the important 
historic aspects of the region as well as its pleasing and 
quaint rural character. 

To hard cold business it may seem impertinent to 
think of interrupting the prompt fulfillment of commercial 
ambition with such trite matters as whether or not a 
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Tue REGIONAL PLAN FoR East Kent: 


Tue District As IT Is AT Present, SHOWING URBAN 
CENTRES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


few small towns and a cathedral or two might suffer in 
consequence. In the East Kent Plan, however, the com- 
mittee with the local authorities have set out with the 
most commendable ambition so toe guard and direct the 
position and character of the industrial centres and so to 
arrange for housing the new workers attracted to the 
district as to do the least possible damage to the his- 
torical wealth of the region. As tritely commented upon 
in the London Spectator: “The task presented by this 
situation is to make sure that the blessing of the dis- 
covery of wealth shall not be converted into a social curse, 
that new history shall not wipe out old history, that 
industrial wealth shall not entail esthetic poverty.” 

Not only is this Survey and Plan for East Kent signi- 
ficant in regard to that particular region, but it may also 
offer suggestions of methods for solving present difficulties 
in established coal fields elsewhere resulting from uneco- 
nomic methods of production and unsound conditions of 
living. 

In this Plan for East Kent three divisions of sociologi- 
cal planning have been considered. These are Work, 
People, and Place. 

In the consideration of Work or Industry there has 
been taken into account the probable location of the vari- 
ous pit heads, the amount of their output, and its disposi- 
tion, including the possibilities of production of smokeless 
fuel and by-products of coking processes. 
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IN THE PossipLE FUTURE: THE HATCHED SECTIONS INDICATE 
Wuere INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 1S EXPECTED 


In planning for the People, or the grouping of popula- 
tion in relation to the place, Four Determinates are promi- 
nent. These are: ‘Topographic, Social, Conservation, 
Economic. 

Under Topographic the impossibility of housing on low 
lands near certain pits is brought out. Under Social 
comes the question of choice between a village at each 
coal pit with scattered housing for other industrial work- 
ers, or large towns housing workers from a considerable 
industrial area. Under Conservation is the necessity of 
conserving the amenities under the conditions of expand- 
ing population; and under Economic are considered the 
questions of drainage, access, water supply and so forth. 

The proposed plan of East Kent calls for seven or 
eight new towns with a combined population of about 
180,000 in addition to the considerable growth of present 
towns. One is inclined to question the thought expressed 
that Canterbury has been set up as the coming metropo- 
lis in which the higher functions of Education, Art, Busi- 
ness and Pleasure will thrive. 

The mechanism for controlling the execution of the 
desired plan relies mainly on Zoning and Transport. 
Zoning is to be effected by restricting the use to which 
land may be put and dividing land into the classifications 
of Industrial, Dwelling Areas and Agricultural Use. In 
the East Kent Plan the usual idea of Zoning as a restric- 
tion is carried still further to a logical and effective appli- 
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cation by suggesting that the local authorities purchase 
the sites, with ample margins, for these new towns and 
preserve the remaining land not required by industry for 
agricultural use. 

The consideration of Transport—that is: of roads, 
railroads, ports and other facilities—comes only after 
the other features, as mentioned above, have been worked 
out and the location and development of these means of 
transport in line with the accepted plans help to bring 
these plans to successful conclusion. 

We note that since this report was made the whole 
scheme of developing this region has been taken over by 
a great industrial concern, which has supplemented some 
of those who had the foresight to cause the preparation 
of the Regional Studies to which reference has been made. 
We earnestly hope that these interests will not be unmind- 
ful of these excellent plans, since not only in England 
but elsewhere there is an interest in seeing them put into 
practical effect, both in preserving the historic associa- 
tions of the region and in a reasonable adjustment of 
industry to the best interests of good living and 
sightliness. Henry WRIGHT. 


Education 


On 26-28 March, the architectural students (freshmen 
excepted) left their classrooms at the University of 
Oregon in Eugene, and hied them to Portland as the 
guests of the architects of that city. On the first after- 
noon they went where many of them had never been 
before—into an architect’s office. An hour in the Art 
Museum followed, and the exhibits of Coptic textiles and 
American painting were worth while. The party of thirty 
scattered for dinner with the hosts and reunited in the 
evening at the home of Dean Ellis F. Lawrence. Among 
the old “Grads”, the coming ones, and the architects there 
was discussion, a good deal of it devoted to the work of 
Otto Wagner and Eliel Saarinen. 

Saturday the thirty students were received at the 
office of A. E. Doyle, where a considerable amount of 
work in great variety was on the boards. The draughts- 
men took groups of students and explained to them the 
methods of an office. Mr. Doyle analysed some of his 
designs and illustrated his talk with a very complete 
series of studies of the new Oregon Life Insurance 
Building. Then to see the public buildings, the old 
Forestry building, the new Cathedral, and Mr. Parker’s 
new Romanesque church, with the talk ever turning 
towards architecture. Luncheon at the University Club 
and then a journey to some of the newest homes, their 
owners generously throwing them open to a truly archi- 
tectural inspection. 

In the evening a more formal dinner at the University 
Club, and an address by Mrs. Mary E. Wortman, Hon. 
A. I. A., on “The Relation of China to Greece with re- 
spect to their influence on Modern Culture,” and another 
by Judge Chas. H. Carey, on “The Routes and Means of 
Connection between Eastern and Western Civilization as 
an Influence on Art.” Sunday morning those who were left 
gathered at Mr. Purcell’s home for more talk and a 
visit to some of the smaller houses in the Portland Heights 


and Arlington districts. Altogether a happy occasion, 
full of cheer to the students and surprisingly full of 
information to the architects. That perhaps was the 
greatest surprise of all, and indicates that such a com- 
mingling ought to be encouraged wherever there are stu- 
dents and architects within a half day’s journey of each 


other. W. G. P. 


Contracts 


The Committee on Contracts has submitted to the 
Board of Directors a revised edition of the Owner-Archi- 
tect Contract, in such shape that the Agreement will be 
on one side of the page and the General Conditions con- 
densed so as to be on the other side. This Contract is 
intended to cover all classes of work, large and small. 

The Committee has had suggestions from several mem- 
bers that, in addition to the Owner-Architect Contract, 
the Institute publish an architect’s proposal in the form 
of a simple letter, which could be used for clients who 
were known to or acquainted with the architect, or for 
work of average cost, for which the standard form might 
be considered too cumbersome. 

The Committee on Contracts would gladly prepare such 
a form of proposal, but is ignorant as to the extent of 
the need or desire of the Institute Members for it. 

This question has, therefore, been inserted in the 
JourRNAL with the hope and wish that all the members 
of the Institute will send their views on the subject to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Contracts, Thomas 
E. Snook, 52 Vesey Street, New York, New York. 


Public Information 


At the last meeting of the Orecon CHaprTeER, it was 
resolved: That the Chapter subscribe to the JouRNAL 
for a period of one year, and send the numbers as they 
are received to the homes of representative Portland citi- 
zens, as selected by the Executive Committee, with a 
letter from the Chapter calling their attention to the 
JouRNAL which is becoming increasingly valuable, 
while the profession will be benefitted by this broader 
circulation. 


Notes 


EuGENE G. Groves announces the removal of his offices 
to 1982 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 

Epwarp H. Davis & Gerorce M. D. Davis have 
opened new offices in Suite 809, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Linden Street, Scranton, Penna. 

AEGERTER & BaiLtey (A. A. Aegerter, Norman I. 
Bailey and G. W. Aegerter) announce the opening of 
their offices in 1904 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

R. Newton Brezee anounces the dissolution of the 
firm of Brezee & Mallory, and that the practice will be 
continued in his name, at 432 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 
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PLAYED ON A PENNY WHISTLE 


Played on a Penny Whistle 


From time to time there is a state of mind among 
social science workers which leads them to make cross 
sections through groups of people. No one except 
social science workers ever seem to care to do this but 
they do and it is surprising what a lot of comfort 
they get out of it. Our records have been examined 
with a good deal of care and so far there is no evi- 
dence that any cross section has ever been made of 
the architectural profession and it is hard to see how 
any group can do without one. Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to hazard in advance some of the things that will 
be found by an investigation of this sort and, while it 
may not turn out to be exactly true it seems likely that 
this cross section will disclose the fact that architects 
are divided into two groups. That is to say, those 
who think that we are doing very badly and those who 
think that we are doing pretty well. 

Now it is a very curious thing and it has been true 
ever since men began to cut cunieform indices in soft 
clay that those who think that everyone is doing badly 
have very much the most to say about it. Those who 
take a more cheerful view are a little more inarticulate. 
There were, to be sure, Prophets of Hope and Proph- 
ets of Despair in about equal numbers and the Proph- 
ets of Hope did have a lot to say, but the Prophets 
of Despair were much more vociferous. No one wishes 
to do entirely without prophets of woe. We have been 
taught long since that discontent is the first element of 
progress and it is probably true. Societies need to have 
someone to point out their errors. Children must be 
brought up. No one has yet been found who was born 
with table manners. It would not do at all if everyone 
believed that all of our architecture was the best that 
can be done; but is it true that virtually everything is 
bad? The Horrors of Washington is fortunately too 
far fetched to be discouraging, but we do dwell so very 
much upon the perfectly obvious ugliness of most of 
the buildings in our cities and sometimes fail to talk 
about and appreciate the everlasting important few. 

It is not only in the building business that this dif- 
ferent point of view is to be found. There has been an 
age-long dispute between writers of books and writers 
of criticisms. The writers of books have a very low 
opinion of the critics and make the claim that the critic 
would surely starve if he tried to write a book himself. 
Nevertheless the writer of books is enormously pleased 
when the critic gives him a good word. Isn’t it curi- 
ous; and doesn’t it after all indicate that the critic has 
a real réle—or is it only that flattery flatters? 

The evidence to be derived from infrequently read 
but gossipy bits of history may throw some light upon 
this relation of worker and critic. An old manuscript, 
much mutilated but legible to a scholar, exists in the 
vaults of the Society of Archives in Paris telling of a 


dispute between a certain citizen whose name on the 
parchment has been so much erased that it cannot be 
made out, and Pierre de Monteroux the architect of 
St. Chapelle and of that other chapel—long since de- 
stroyed—which stood in the fields outside of Philip’s 
wall. It can hardly be described as a dispute because 
Pierre had so little to say. It might better be called 
a phillipic with the citizen in the réle of Demosthenes. 
This citizen could only find beauty in those Cluniac 
buildings where round arches prevailed and ornament 
took no part in the final effect. Pierre, who liked his 
Chapel, had asked approval of its glistening white 
stones, carefully carved crockets and lightly vaulting 
roofs. The citizen could find no beauty in anything. 
The pointed arches were only restless, the carving and 
traceries only destroyed good stone and the vaulting 
ribs did not quite satisfy his eye that they were strong 
enough to carry the spandrels. He had a lot to say 
and said it very well. In fact so well that Pierre is 
reported to have said “without doubt you are a master 
builder. . . .” Unfortunately the manuscript is 
too much damaged to read beyond this point although 
there is a word or two indicating that the answer was 
in the negative. It would be very interesting if one 
could decipher more and find out whether this criticism 
came from an ordinary merchant or burgher. He may 
have been an aristocrat and may have had some train- 
ing in the building industries but we cannot tell. 

There is another story, very badly told as it comes 
to us through an unknown Roman author, probably 
a not very well educated Greek slave who had turned 
an older Greek manuscript into Latin. Think of the 
value to us if we could only see the original. It goes 
to show that when the Acropolis was to be rebuilt the 
models had been made and approved on the lines which 
had long since been the way and custom of doing. Work 
was about to start when Aspasia, whose influence with 
Pericles was considerable, brought up the point that the 
Egyptians ages before, had found value in variations 
from truly straight lines. The story comes to us in 
such spiritless form that we are left in a state of exaspe- 
ration that it does not say more; but there it is. Aspasia 
was certainly no builder, only a girl, no doubt a pretty 
one, but apparently she made a suggestion the result 
of which was something extraordinary and which we 
can at least apprehend today. 

Neither story quite meets the situation. We know 
nothing about the citizen who did not like the St. 
Chapelle. If he was or had been a master builder 
himself it would make such a difference. As for Pierre 
we at least know that he was making use of every inven- 
tion in construction ; and it is quite believable that there 
were those who still preferred the work which their 
grandfathers had done in their own youth and saw only 
ugliness in the cheap vaulting which the modern builder 
of that day was putting up. 
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The story of Aspasia is little more than teasing. If 
we could only know precisely what took place, what 
really was said and who said it. Had the citizens of 
Athens become generally dissatisfied and did her com- 
ment, if she made it at all, only voice a discontent that 
had been growing? Or had the builders and workmen 
simply gone ahead and carried out the thing that satis- 
fied their eye and someone, perhaps Aspasia, discovered 
the fact after it had been accomplished and for the first 
time put it into words? These are important matters 


but it is probable that prophets of despair and prophets 
of hope will each find good grounds for stoutly main- 
taining their selected positions. ‘There has always been 
the one who builds what had to be built with the tools 
that were at hand and the one who found that the 
thing which had been built was not done as well as it 
could have been done. There always will be and it 
is a good thing; and they both are very nice fellows. 


OrPHEUS. 


The Secretary’s Page 


during the last two months in the Public Buildings 

Bills in Congress. The Standing Committee on 
Public Works followed these bills closely and, as you 
will see by its report to the Convention, believes that 
the bills in their present form are the best that can be 
had, given the mass of precedent and legislation that bears 
on the expenditure of Federal funds for the purposes of 
this legislation. The Committee’s contact with the Con- 
gressmen interested and with the Department has con- 
vinced them that all interested are of one mind and have 
but one purpose, namely: to create the best buildings pos- 
sible by employing the best talent. Just how this will be 
done in detail will remain for further discussion and 
adjustment, but the Committee feels convinced that the 
design and construction of the great government buildings 
contemplated will be placed in competent hands. 

Great works are about to be undertaken. Vast sums 
are to be expended. The resulting opportunity for great 
design representative of our time is inspiring. The pres- 
ent may well be thought of as potentially the great period 
of architecture in this century in America. The Federal 
authorities are alive to the need of proper housing of the 
central government functions all over the country; a 
plan for determining their needs equitably and properly 
and for budgeting the necessary expenditures has been 
thought out. The so-called “pork-barrel” method is 
about to disappear. The result is an opportunity for our 
Profession that we must realize in order to be able to 
render our full service to the art of our time and to the 
country. 

Are we prepared? It is my belief that our great 
strength lies in the younger men. We elders have been 
encouraging the schools to adopt better methods, and the 
schools have risen to the encouragement given. The 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design has been steadily growing 
in influence. Design in student work is better than ever 
before. It is needless to say that the design of recent 
executed work is more generally good than ever before. 
My answer then is: “Yes, we are prepared.” Our Pro- 
fession can well say to the Federal authorities: “We 
are ready as never before to accept the responsibility for 
the execution of these great works.” 

With great opportunities will come great rivalries; we 
all want to be recognized probably. There will be heart- 
burnings and perhaps disappointments. Let us not for- 


"| oe PROFESSION has been very much interested 


get, in our desire to serve, that part of our preparation 
(and I have vaunted it!) is that we know how to wait 
for recognition, that we have standards of practice that 
include decorum in our search for employment. The op- 
portunity is indeed great artistically; it carries with it 
responsibilities and not least among these is how we bear 
ourselves. 

Let me express the hope that our regard for the pro- 
prieties may lead us to emulate our fellows in Washington. 
You will all recall that some years ago, the Government 
carried on three competitions simultaneously, to wit: for 
the selection of architects for the new buildings of the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, of State, and of 
Justice. These were won by Messrs. York & Sawyer, 
Arnold Brunner and Donn Barber respectively. The 
Government duly entered into contracts with these firms 
or architects for their services in connection with these 
several buildings. Now during the years that followed, 
these gentlemen developed their designs with rising and 
waning hopes for their ultimate realization in three dimen- 
sions. Within the last year both Brunner and Barber 
have died. With the introduction of the present Public 
Buildings Bill, which carried with it these three buildings, 
the question very properly arose: how were the interests 
of the heirs to be taken care of? Could their successors 
hope to continue in the employ of the Government for 
these important buildings? 

The Allied Architects of Washington became aware of 
these circumstances. ‘They were approached in relation 
to these buildings and at once and as a group turned to 
the Institute for guidance. Their letter came to me per- 
sonally as Acting Secretary. As Donn Barber’s close 
friend I have been privileged to advise Mrs. Barber in the 
settlement of his affairs and through this close contact I 
was readily able to ascertain the facts, which on con- 
sulting with the Arnold Brunner Associates I found to 
be almost identical in the two cases: briefly, the heirs of 
both Brunner and Barber have a continuing interest in 
these buildings and what seems to me a legitimate claim 
against the Government which must be settled before the 
Government can enter into negotiations with any other 
architect for the design of these buildings. I so advised 
the gentlemen in Washington, acting as your Secretary, 
i. e., speaking in the name of the Institute, and they have 
advised their friends that until this matter is cleared up, 
and the interests of the Barber and Brunner heirs taken 
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care of, it will be impossible for any other architects with 
propriety to consider employment in connection with these 
buildings. Such action is no more than we can expect 
from a group of men of their standing. It is, however, 
gratifying to point to it as an action realizing in actual 
conduct the standards of the Institute. It is such conduct 
that makes one proud to be a member. It is of inestim- 
able value to the standing of our Profession as a profes- 
sion in the eyes of our Congressmen in Washington. It 
will do much to counteract the self-seeking attitude of 
many ill-advised practitioners who have been misled into 
thinking that they can best serve their profession by thrust- 
ing forward themselves and their qualifications for em- 
ployment. 

Our opportunity for service to our time is great. Let 
us so comport ourselves that when these buildings are up 
as landmarks and as milestones in the growth of American 
civilization, the thinker, the historian, the analyst-to-come 
of our times and customs, may say: “These buildings are 
not only fine and splendid examples of the art of those 
days, but those fellows who did this work for the Govern- 
ment were a fine lot; they seem to have stood aside that 
the best amongst them might get the work, to have helped 
those who did it, and to have heartily admired their 
achievements!” 

Time passes, Gentlemen of the A. I. A. It has been 
my privilege to serve you as Acting Secretary for a few 
short months. Ad interim employment is probably un- 
satisfactory to both the employer and the employed. You 
have been patient and I have done the best I knew how. 
I am not of your choice, and the job sought me because 
of Edwin Brown’s illness. At the Convention you will 
elect a man with every qualification to become a great 
Secretary. I joyfully leave my duties in his hands with 
every confidence in his successful administration of this 
important office. I retire to private practice in the full 
conviction that the A. I. A. will go forward to years of 
useful service to the Nation under the guidance of rising 
younger men whom I so heartily admire. 

Vale! C. C. ZANTzINGER, Acting Secretary. 


Institute Business 
1 May, 1926. 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: 
The names of the following applicants may come before 
the Board of Directors or its Executive Committee for 
action on their admission to the Institute and, if elected, 
the applicants will be assigned to the Chapters indicated: 
Boston CHapTER: John Radford Abbot, Edward Ely 
Hoxie, E. Donald Robb. 

BuFFaLto CuHapTer: Edwin P. Bacon. 

CenTRAL ILtino1is CHapter: Edgar E. Lundeen. 

CentraL New York Cuapter: Harwood Brownell 
Dryer, Otis Walter Dryer. 

Cuicaco CHaptTer: Louis R. Gollnick, George Fred 
Keck. 

CinctinNATI CHAPTER: Charles Frederick Cellarius, 
John H. Deeken, Archibald C. Denison, J. A. Doll- 

riehs, Frederick W. Garber, Harvey Eldridge Han- 

naford, Albert M. Jenkins, Edward H. Krucke- 
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meyer, Lawrence Lefken, James A. Martin, Joseph 

A. Nardini, R. R. Panzer, John Postler, George E. 

Rendigs, Charles R. Strong, Harold P. Van Arsdall, 

Clifford B. Woodward. 

CLEVELAND CHapTerR: Charles W. Frank, Ellis M. 
Keppel. 

CoLtorapo CHAPTER: John Gray, W. Gordon Jamieson, 
Walter L. Rice, R. Ewing Stiffer, Henry J. Von 
Wyl, Gordon D. White. 

Co_tumsus CuHaprer: Charles Fitch Bowdle. 

Dayton CuHapter: Ellasson R. Smith. 

Detroit CuHaprer: Aloys Frank Herman, David Hamp- 
son Williams, Jr. 

Fiorma CHapter: Floyd A. Hamill, George Tomb. 

GeorctA CHaptTer: Harold Bush-Brown, Elliott W. 
Hazzard. 

INDIANA CHapTerR: Everett I. Brown, Willard M. Ell- 
wood, Erwin F. Miller, Charles H. Mills, Edward 
D. Pierre, Ralph O. Yeager, Daniel J. Zimmerman. 

Kansas City Cuapter: Arthur Kriehn. 

Kentucky CuHapter: Obadiah Bass, Thomas J. Nolan. 

LoutstanaA CHapter: Earl Rhodes Gilbert. 

NEBRASKA CHAPTER: William LeFevre Younkin. 

New Jersey CuHapter: Nathan Harris, Robert M. 
Scheid, Jr. 

New York Cuapter: Paul Peter Cayot, Frank J. For- 
ster, Alexander J. MacManus, Rudolph Percy Smith, 
W. Stuart Thompson. 

NortH CarotinA Cuapter: Detlef J. Dreyer, Leonard 
White. 

PHILADELPHIA CHapter: Otto H. Spillman. 

San Francisco CuHaptTer: A. Appleton, John | H. 
Christie, Birge M. Clark, Henry Temple Howard, 
James H. Mitchell. 

TENNESSEE CHAPTER: 
McDaniel. 

VirciniA Cuapter: T. David Fitz-Gibbon. 

WasHincTon State Cuaprer: Albert Miller Allen, 
William Mallis. 

You are invited, as directed in the By-Laws, to send 
privileged communications before 1 June, 1926, on the 
eligibility of the candidates, for the information and 
guidance of the Members of the Board of Directors in 
their final ballot. No applicant will be finally passed upon 
should any Chapter request within the thirty day period 
an extension of time for purpose of investigation. 


Henry J. Kramer, Irven D. 


C. C. ZANTZINGER, Acting Secretary. 


Withdrawal of Nomination 
To THE ExecuTive SECRETARY: 


I notice in the Circular of Information regarding the 59th 
Convention, dated 5 April, my nomination for the office of 
Treasurer and Director. Will you kindly see that this nom- 
ination is withdrawn? 

I appreciate the compliment paid me by those who have 
placed my name in nomination, but do not feel that I am 
qualified for this office and desire to have the original nom- 
ination, that for Second Vice-President and Director, stand. 


C. H. Hammonp. 
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From Our Book Shelf 
Sweden Unbound 


The twenty years’ journey required by a democratic 
idea to come across the Atlantic from Sweden’ to our 
United States of America seems a long time to those who 
have continued to look hopefully toward Europe since 
those thrilling days of 1898, when an obscure Viennese 
draughtsman, pupil of the late Otto Wagner, Honorary 
Member of the American Institute of Architects, pushed- 
on the architectural electricity in the Academy of Vienna, 
and woke up the sleepers in the red plush lounges. 

And then and there began, in the field of Architecture, 
that inevitable battle, foreshadowed five years before in 
Chicago, which had already been raging for two decades 
in practically all of the other arts. And if Art is pro- 
phetic, as we believe it to be, these conflicts may now 
be viewed as a vivid characterization of the world forces 
which were to be let loose against one another sixteen 
years later. 

This young Slavic draughtsman was Jose Plecnik,? and 
he had secured the commission from the Industrial Sec- 
tion of the Viennese Jubilee Exposition of that year to 
provide the setting for exhibits of manufactured pro- 
ducts. Thus safely at work, watched with amazement 
by the Lords of Art who were doing the “Architecture” 
as a traditional privilege, Plecnik proceeded to coérdinate 
the industrial exhibitors on the basis of what should 
comprise the essentials of exposition architecture and of 
the presentation of exhibits. The idea of “beating the 
other fellow” with an overload of “periods” and sham 
suffered a radical defeat and the mass of industrial 
exhibitors had been codrdinated into an imposing archi- 
tectural unity, never thought of before; this pace set a 
new angle for the economics of expositional architecture. 
Mostly all expositions end with bankruptcy or financial 
deficit, because they are not planned right. The archi- 
tectural profession is responsible for that fact. Plecnik 
went to the basic principles of this subject and washed 
his hands of the past. By doing the thing in harmony 
with our times and our economics, he said: ‘New archi- 
tectural expressions must occur—of course, there is 
nothing to be copied or looked up in this performance: 
‘no working photographs,’ as every problem is a new 
problem.” As a result he produced those prophetic ex- 
foliating forms? which—a quarter of a century later—in 
the 1925 International Exposition of Industrial and Dec- 
erative Arts, in Paris, continue as little understood by 
their protagonists as they are by their detractors. 

It is not unlikely that the enthusiastic but uncom- 
prehending chauvinists who, the world over, have battled 
for the “modern” in all the Arts, may have delayed 
the normal crystallization of unobligated tradition more 
than the materialists of comfortable privilege and posi- 

1 Modern Swedish Architecture. Modern Architecture Series, 
Suodeo: By Hakon Ahlberg; preface by F. R. alge LF Scribner’s, 

New York City. See also Scandinavian Art. Carl G. Laurin, 


Emil Hannover and Jens Thiis; preface *, ristian Brinton. 
American Scandinavian Foundation, New York City. 


2 Now Director of the School of Architecture, National University, 
Ljubljana, Slovenia, S. H. S. Previously Professor of Architecture 
in the Academy of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia. 

*See Civilization, Its Cause and Cure. 


By Edward Carpenter. 
Sonnenschein, London. 1887. 


Out of print. 


tion who have tried to swart it out with anger, ridicule, 
or sophistry. 

The thrill of this new day for speech by meaningful 
form swept Europe with every shade of misunderstand- 
ing of the principle, and very little understanding of what 
Wagner, Olbrich, Fabiani, Saarinen, Plecnik, Kotera, 
and so on, were doing and why it was vital.t The idea 
fell into a wholesome honest racial mentality in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, for during the eighteen-nineties the 
way had been paved by older men who themselves could 
not step out of the borrowed forms of their “artistic” 
forebears but who nevertheless had a fine native honor 
towards good craftsmanship, letting it count first and 
Vignola after. 

And thus the opportunity was made for the younger 
men who were growing up, painters, writers, musicians, 
architects, and now, with the arrival, by this book, of 
Boberg, Ostberg, Westmann, Asplund, within the view 
of a part of the American architectural consciousness, 
we may begin to understand the progress of freedom- 
seeking Architecture in aristocratic, monarchy-loving 
Sweden; for in this catalogue of pictures and plans, with 
gentlemanly guidance and explanation by Mr. Ahlberg, 
we find, along with the forms which are common to 
all accomplishment in all the work of men in the Arts 
today, also a considerable proportion of those works which 
are respecters of persons, which divide creation, both 
divine and human, into separate realms for the “haves” 
and the “have-nots.” 

In London on 12 May, 1924, the Exhibition of Mod- 
ern Swedish Architecture, arranged by the Architectural 
Association, as opened in the Institute Galleries by His 
Excellency, Baron Palmstierna, the Swedish Minister to 
Great Britain. On the Tuesday previous occurred the 
Annual Dinner at which Mr. Hakon Ahlberg and Mr. 
F. R. Yerbury were guests. Whether this volume is 
the result of the Exhibition or was in contemplation at 
the time is not in evidence, but the British have had the 
privilege of that intimate view of a vital architecture 
which we later hope to have here in America. 

Since the appearance of this Swedish Architecture in 
the Twentieth Century in the Spring, I have been in- 
terested to read a number of reviews by both archi- 
tectural writers and by lay critics. All make their pro- 
nouncements upon Swedish Architecture itself by means 
of the evidence contained in the book. But these re- 
viewers have no intimate understanding, no intellectual 
tools by which they could take hold of Swedish Archi- 
tecture even should they meet it Man to Building, out- 
side the book. How may one pass upon the inwardness 
of an Architecture by looking at a book, even though it 
contains 268 pictures, of 84 different buildings, by 23 
architects, selected according to the individual and per- 
sonal views of even so catholic-minded an architect as 
Mr. Ahlberg shows himself to be? 


One cannot know a people through pictures. I saw 


*G. G. Wornum, F.R.I.B.A., in May R.1.B.A. Journal, 1924: 
- The work has throughout, however, always a touch of 
freshness and youth, due no doubt to the fact that both architects 
and craftsmen go back to original sources of an archaic period for 
their inspiration, rather than to antique or renaissance versions. 
The impulse for such retrogression has come from Germany and 
Austria, and in view of the vitality resulting cannot but be wel- 
comed.” 
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some of these buildings in 1906 when I visited the Scan- 
dinavian countries for the express purpose of discover- 
ing just what direct and indirect influence the Wagner 
School of Vienna, M. Eliel Saarinen of Finland, and our 
Louis H. Sullivan had had on far northern thinking. 
Personal contact with the buildings and the men who 
fathered them leave a different impression from that 
which one would obtain from studying this book. But 
that is not the fault of the book—it does all and more 
than could be expected of it. 

An amusing aspect of all the reviews I have seen is the 
unanimity of approach. Each writer gasps a bit at the 


new forms and fearless handling of values...... “more 
categorical convictions called for...... where will it lead 
men,° practically, there is worry...... but, Hold!...... 
Surely?...... an Ionic Capital? ! !...... it would pass 


pretty slim proportions, but no doubt about it...... 
SaveD AGAIN...... it’s Classic...... (curse those Rus- 
sians! !)” 

Based upon quantity relations one might deduct from 
the number and area of Vignola connoting forms, con- 
spicuous chiefly by their absence from this Architecture, 
that, let us argue, the Saracenic ornament on the base 
of the North Porch of Chartres would be sufficient to 
“save” the building from being in the “Gothic Style” for 
some quite future anti-medievalist who found himself a 
bit uncomfortably compromised in artistic antecedents 
because, for example, his grandfather was buried in one 
of Mr. Cram’s churches. 

Credit is due to Mr. Ahlberg for an obvious, and I 
believe successful, desire to be fair and unprejudiced. In 
looking at the reproductions of his own most interesting 
work, one is constrained to believe that his courtesy 
rather than any muffling of the critical faculties is re- 
sponsible for the lack of clear distinction in the text be- 
tween reproductive and creative thinking. Perhaps after 
all we must rise to Mr. Ahlberg’s station and acknowl- 
edge that it may be the nationalist-monarchical (these 
words are not necessarily used as antitheses) atmosphere 
which has engendered that respectful and gentlemanly 
approach to the works of those with whom one differs, 
which was conspicuously absent from a prominent review 
of some of this same Gothenburg Exposition architecture 
appearing in an American architectural periodical. 

Modern all of the work certainly is and Swedish, very, 
but “Modern” has come to mean both that which is of 
“Today”—in which sense all work has been at one time 
modern; and also the word has come to mean—a mean- 
ing which I think is the essence of its use with respect 
to creative work in the Arts—that especial characteristic 
of current thinking, which began with the discovery of 
the MANUFACTURE OF Power, which can be described 
as collective self-consciousness, (crowd consciousness) ex- 
pressing inclusive acceptance of all the works of men in 
individually directed creations as within the field of Art. 
The well springs of this comprehensive attitude of mind 
we call Democracy. 

Wiiuiam Gray Purce.. 


*See Function of Criticism at Present Time; Matthew Arnold, 
Essays in Criticism, 1865: “Criticism must maintain its independ- 
ence of the practical spirit and its aims.” 
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Italian Travels 


Of the making of books on travel in Italy, there is 
no end. The ingredients are few and easily obtain- 
able: a more or less unfamiliar district to exploit, a 
standard history and a local guidebook or two, some 
photographs by the author, eked out with Alinari’s or 
Brogi’s, or else with a series of the water colors per- 
ennially turned out by the ubiquitous English Miss. 

Mr. Quigley’s book! barely escapes from this cate- 
gory. He has gone over the travelled highroads of 
Northern Italy, got together some attractive photographs, 
studied the history of his district, and written down his 
experiences. His hunting ground is a happy one: the 
rich and colorful towns of Bergamo and Brescia, the 
Stelvio Pass, the Dolomites, and the castles, towns and 
valleys of what was once called the South Tyrol, and 
is now the Alto Adige. (On the vexed question of Italy’s 
new northern boundaries, Mr. Quigley’s views will not 
please the Italian nationalist.) He writes with enthu- 
siasm of the places and the people. It is only a pity 
that he does not confine himself to his native language 
instead of sprinkling his pages with French phrases which 
are frequently misused. Mr. Quigley has a keen appre- 
ciation of natural beauty and he also enjoys the archi- 
tecture of the towns he has visited, but when he tries 
to write about it he is not always felicitous or even clear. 
Of the Colleoni chapel at Bergamo he says “the upper 
sections of the facade are graded back (whatever that 
may mean) above the loggeta” (sic). He sees fit to 
praise the craving on the tomb of Medea Colleoni as 
“appealing to the spirit, for its border of marble filigree 
has lines in it as fine as hair!” However, Mr. Quigley 
has had a thoroughly good time going over these well- 
travelled highways, and the not too captious reader will 
certainly enjoy going along with him. His book will 
serve well either as a glorified guidebook for the motorist 
in those parts, or as a reminder of pleasant places to be 
revisited in spirit by the library fire. 

Mr. Edward Hutton, the author of the two other 
books,’ is a veteran at the business. There are indeed 
few corners of the Peninsula about which he has not 
written. His is an agreeable compound of travelling 
experience, of sound history and of orthodox art criticism 
—all suffused with a roseate glow of romantic feeling. 
At times this comes perilously near to gush, but Mr. 
Hutton’s foundations are too profound and his knowledge 
too solid to be submerged by it. 

In 4 Wayfarer in Unknown Tuscany he has told of 
exploring the little-known regions around Monte 
Amiata, a fascinating countryside, overlooking the whole 
of central Italy and rich in beauty of landscape and in 
historic association. He has had in this book the ad- 
vantage of the collaboration of Mr. Heywood, the au- 
thoritative historian of Siena. Even in these mountain 
villages there are, as everywhere in Italy, numerous 
works of art worth seeing: Della Robbias in hidden 
woodland chapels, picturesque strongholds, and the 
remains of two vast abbeys. Best of all, there are splen- 


ton, New York 
14 Wayfarer in Unknown Tuscany, and The Cities of Umbria. 
By Edward Hutton. Dutton, New York City. 


? Lombardy, —_ and the Trentino. By Hugh Quigley. Dut- 
ity. 
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did examples of that art supreme in Italy, of welding 
landscape and architecture into one. This finds its climax 
in such a village as Radicofani, of all Italy’s hilltop 
towns perhaps the most exciting and dramatic. It dom- 
inates all the countryside described in this book as that 
countryside dominates southern Tuscany. The traveller 
on the road from Siena to Rome passes beneath it, but 
few have visited it as Mr. Hutton has done, gathered 
its picturesque history and written of it all with such 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Hutton’s other book on the Cities of Umbria 
covers much more familiar ground. It seems to be a 
late edition of the book originally written in 1904. Mr. 
Hutton walks through Italy and usually along the high- 
road; this by itself would seem to fix the date of his 
book before the days when the dust of passing motors 
made such a proceeding practically impossible. The first 
part of the book is devoted to the towns themselves, some 
of which—like Todi and Citta di Castello—lie somewhat 
off the beaten track, others like Perugia and Assisi 
known to every tourist. But the whole country is filled 
with beauty as well as with historic association. How- 
ever overrun by travellers, age cannot wither nor cus- 
tom stale its infinite variety; and Mr. Hutton is an 
appreciative cicerone. 

There is also a section of the book labelled “Umbrian 
Art,” though the only art referred to is that of painting. 
He is so catholic in his tastes, he likes so many painters 
for such different reasons, that he fails to sense the 
outstanding position belonging to such a painter as Piero 
della Francesca, one of the two or three great decorators 
of all time. Where in the course of his travels he stops 
to consider the architecture, his admiration is more ardent 


than discriminating, and here he is less catholic in his 
tastes. According to him, the flame of architecture which 
burned bright in Gothic days, and still gave out some 
radiance through the Cinquecento, became only a lurid 


glare with the late Renaissance and the baroque. Unlike 
the younger generation of guides, the Sitwells, Huxley 
and Scott, he still trembles at the total depravity of 
baroque architecture, but as there are few traces of 
the full Renaissance in the towns he tells of, he has not 
here much cause for perturbation. 

The illustrations, taken from water colors by Pisa, 
reflect the general quality of the book. They are pleas- 
ing and skillful, but rather hot in color and somewhat 
prettified in treatment. 

The book closes with several chapters on St. Francis, 
St. Clare and the early Franciscans. It may be added 
that these are especially timely to the traveller just now, 
because of interest in the celebrations to be held all over 
Italy this year on the seven-hundredth anniversary of 
St. Francis’ death. (For it must be remembered that 
it is on the days of their death that the saints are com- 
memorated, not on the anniversaries of their birth, when 
they come into the world no better than the rest of 
mankind!) In an eloquent manifesto by Mussolini the 
government has declared 4 October, the actual anni- 
versary of St. Francis’ death, a Festa Nazionale, and 
it has even issued a commemorative Franciscan postage 
stamp. In Assisi many of the houses are being restored 
and stripped of their stucco facings to show the medieval 


stone work underneath, and the town itself is getting to 
have an aspect more than usual in keeping with its his- 
tory. The Sacro Convento connected with the famous 
Upper and Lower Churches, which has been used for 
many years as a boys’ boarding school, is to be restored 
to the Friars. Everywhere preparations are on foot to 
greet adequately and to house properly the many pil- 
grims expected from all parts of the world, drawn there 
this year by the power and charm of the Poverello of 
Assisi, whose figure still dominates the whole of Umbria. 
C. &. A. 


Acoustics 


It all depends upon the point of view. 

Sometimes a paper on acoustics reads like a laboratory 
note-book, but Mr. Hope Bagenal, in his address to the 
R. I. B. A. as printed in one of the recent issues of the 
Journal of the R. I. B. A., has interpreted science in 
terms of life. The point of view of this architect— 
and well-known authority on acoustics—is worth a few 
words of appreciation. 

First, the human approach. We find Echo introduced 
as a straying nymph who may be won only by sympathy. 
Second, applied rather than abstract acoustics. The 
intelligent study of famous edifices new and old makes 
a direct appeal. It is evident that there is a wealth 
of scholarship behind this article and that the author 
draws out his material with the ease born of knowledge. 

Beginning with open-air theatres, the lesson of the 
Greek and Roman types is demonstrated, and the 
resonant value of the stage platform is noted without 
confusing the acoustic issue by argument anent the 
Diirpfeld theory. The platform, or logeion, we learn, 
was of wood, as were the panels, or pinakes, placed just 
back of the players and between the columns of the skene. 
Thus a wooden sound-box was created which reinforced 
to the utmost the voices of the players. Being in the 
open air, and fresh open air, the sound travelled with- 
out impediment to an audience of twenty thousand peo- 
ple. The reader should note that the wood stage was 
generally but not invariably used; a little browsing in 
Vitruvius or A. E. Haigh would complete the picture. 
The larger theatres, as at Ephesus, would have derived 
a certain benefit from the arrangement of resonant vases 
at points about the audience. The dispute among arche- 
ologists as to the existence of these vases, or echeia, 
is acknowledged by the author, but evidence introduced 
from Vitruvius adds to a pardonable desire on the part 
of the reader to believe that Grecian wits were ready 
and nimble and that inventiveness may have existed even 
before the 19th century. The reader if he likes may 
find in Aristotle interesting references to this subject, as 
in the case where one notable theatrical performance was 
spoiled because chaff was strewn on the floor of the 
orchestra. In general we may suppose that open-air 
theatres were possible acoustically only because of the 
skill of the architects and the art of the choregus. And 
in addition there was a reverent—and silent—audience. 
for disturbances during the course of a play (in Greece) 
were considered sacrilege and punishable by death. 

As a lesson for present use—in plagiarism the end is 
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not yet—we learn here the value of wood for the stage 
floor and front of the apron. “A hard rear wall some ten 
feet behind the speaker may make considerable difference 
to audibility in the case of a large hall or in the case 
of a pulpit,” and Mr. Bagenal goes on to say that “a 
concert room would be improved by a clear, hard floor 
space round the singer or solo instrument.” Where in 
the theatre or opera house the stage is a sound box, we 
are told that a bare orchestra area adjoining the stage 
front helps greatly in reinforcing sound to the galleries. 

As to reverberation we read that the Romans attempted 
to give fullness of musical tone by covering the stage 
with a sloping roof, not found in Greece, which was 
seldom successful, as it caused dissonance. And the 
author turns to the medieval church for his example 
of successful planning for reverberation, or the kind 
of sound that has a “dazzling” quality, making the 
church an instrument “loud and incoherent.” In the 
modern church the finding is for a flat ceiling not too 
high in the type in which audibility is necessary from 
and to every seat in the audience. One is reminded of 
the type of church where devotion is left feeble by cold 
audition; but never can we forget those arched silences 
where music comes in like golden light and the voice of 
the priest is a power of reverberation. 

For choral music, we learn that the church of moder- 
ate dimensions is best. The concert room for orchestral 
music should provide at least two seconds’ reverberation, 
which varies directly with volume and inversely with the 
absorbing quality of the room. The greatest absorbing 
factor is, of course, the audience (about 90% of the 
absorption) and the problem becomes difficult where the 
room must be used alternately for concert music and for 
the speaking voice. Wood surfaces will increase, or cur- 
tains diminish, the resonance for such alternate uses. 

A fan-shaped plan is recommended for large concert 
rooms, and a natural horn-shape for the organ cham- 
ber, with absorbing material at the rear of the audience 
where necessary to prevent reflection from the walls. 
The controversial demands of chambers the type of the 
House of Commons are cited in an interesting and 
scholarly manner, with quite minute directions to achieve 
definition of sound without reverberation. The compara- 
tive scale illustrations of seven types of ceiling are 
extremely interesting, and highest excellence is given 
the flat ceiling and the other types which approach it. 
In conclusion some mention is made of materials for 
absorption of sound. 

Architecture of course is “use and beauty,” but it all 
depends upon the point of view. Be the approach by way 
of the nymph Echo, or by chronograph and parameter, we 
find the subject of acoustics as conceived here to be both 
human and interesting. From such precept we may do 
no less than aspire to those halls “Where music dwells 
lingering . . .” D. H. S. 


The Architect’s Proprietary Rights 


I always feel a particular interest in the Paris letters 
in the JourNAL, by Georges Florentine Sebille, the Paris 
architect, whose outlook and point of view is very wide 
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awake and modern. Although in general he seems to 
believe that the very modern tendencies, as exemplified 
in the recent Exposition of Decorative Arts, will grad- 
ually settle back on to a more conservative basis, he 
values greatly, however, the impetus given by this move- 
ment. 

In one of Mr. Sebille’s recent letters he spoke of the 
proprietary rights of an architect in his design and he 
has since forwarded certain very recent records, all in- 
deed of 1925, showing the attitude taken by the French 
courts in the rights of an architect in his design. 

In one of these memoranda a member of the S. A. 
D. G. inquires of the Society if it is advisable for the 
architect to insist on his proprietary rights. The So- 
ciety answers that it certainly is advisable, and explains 
that an architect is free to impose what apparently 
amounts to a patent or copyright of his design, or, in 
place of this, to impose a contract for a stated edition in 
the case of such works as designs, decorations, and so 
forth, which are to be published. 

The most interesting of the instances cited is the suit 
brought in May, 1925, by architect, Mr. D., the de- 
signer of a certain building in the Colonial exhibition of 
Marseilles in 1922. It seems that a moving picture com- 
pany took a series of pictures using this building, which 
was the “Palace of Indo-China”, as a background, to 
give color and character to an oriental film. The said 
company released this film and spoke of the background 
as a native palace and as an element to their credit in 
an oriental setting, and giving no credit or emolument 
to the architect. 

Mr. D. brought suit, showing that the background was 
exactly his building in every particular and claiming 
damages as apparently a sort of royalty on the use of 
his design. The tribunal found for the architect and 
condemned the picture company to a payment of 6,000 
francs to Mr. D., with full costs. It does not appear in 
the recital that Mr. D. had actually copyrighted this de- 
sign, but his claim was made on the general right of 
proprietorship of an artist in anything he creates. 

Although there may be similar cases in this country, 
I know of none, and I fear that an architect would here 
have some difficulty in recovering in a similar action. 

JoHN Meap HoweE ts. 


Notes 


Pirny Rocers, formerly of Litchfield & Rogers, an- 
nounces that he has opened a new office at 232 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, where he will continue the 
practice of architecture under his own name. 

Conrap & CummMiInGs is the name of the firm formed 
through the consolidation of the offices of Charles H. 
Conrad and George Bain Cummings, domiciled in the 
Phelps Building, Binghampton, N. Y., it is announced. 
Warren W. Chapin, M. E., is consulting engineer. The 
firm of Cummings & Starbuck has been dissolved by 
mutual consent. Fred L. Starbuck will continue practice 
in Miami, Florida. 

THE THIRD annual meeting of the Producers’ Research 
Council, affiliated with the Institute, will be held at the 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C., on the morning 
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of Tuesday, 4 May, at ten, during the week of the 
Fifty-ninth Convention. There will be several interest- 
ing speakers, who will talk on matters of mutual interest 
to the architectural profession and the members of the 
Council. All members of the Institute are cordially in- 
vited to be present. 


Le Brun Scholarship Competition 
Awards 


The Jury of Awards reports as follows: 

Ist Place and the Traveling Scholarship to William 
Ferrari, 152 East 47th St., New York City, nominated 
by John Mead Howells. 

2nd Place and Ist Mention to Rowland H. Crawford, 
3733 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa., nominated by C. 
C. Zantzinger. 

3rd Place and 2nd Mention to John Arnold Bower, 
130 South 39th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., nominated by 
Harry Sternfeld. 

4th Place and 3rd Mention to Clarence Dale Badgeley, 
162 East 37th Street, New York City, nominated by 
Harry V. K. Henderson. 

The following were commended for the work presented 
by them: Allmon Fordyce, Elmhurst, Long Island; Erik 
Kaeyer, Yonkers, N. Y.; Emil W. Klee, New York City; 
Walter Thomas Rolfe, Fargo, North Dakota. 

There were 24 sets of drawings presented from the 
following geographical distribution: New York City, 7; 
Boston, 3; Philadelphia, Detroit and Chicago and Prince- 
ton, each 2, and 1 each for Fargo, Yonkers, Norristown, 
St. Louis, Providence and Hartford. 

WILLIAM Harmon BeEkErs, 
RicHarp H. Dana, 

LansInG HOoLpeEN, 

EGERTON SWARTWOUT, 

Jurian CrarENcE Levi, Chairman. 


Letters to the Editor 


City Planning 
To THE Epiror OF THE JOURNAL: 


I have just received, as President of a Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, a communication from the 
Secretary of the National Conference on City Planning, en- 
closing a circular letter from the President of the American 
Institute of Architects to the members of the Institute. 

In the President’s letter, it is stated that the Institute “is 
not taking its full part in City Planning.” I take exception 
to that statement, a statement which I do not consider by 
any means in accord with the facts, and a statement which, 
even if true, should not be made before a professional group 
which is certainly secondary to the American Institute of 
Architects. 

There are a great, and increasing, number of members of 
the American Institute of Architects who are taking a very 
active interest in City Planning. One knows of several who 
are doing City Planning, Town Planning, Community Plan- 
ning themselves—and who are doing it very well. Certainly 
there have been very few—if indeed any—papers on these 
subjects that have been as valuable as the last two annual 
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reports of our own Institute Committee on Community Plan- 
ning. I am a subscriber to what appears to be a semi- 
official organ of the City Planners, and with all due respect 
to that magazine, | have never seen in its pages any con- 
tribution which shows the study and thought and thorough 
knowledge that were presented to the last two Conventions 
of the American Institute of Architects by its Committee on 
Community Planning. 

If things in this world might take their normal and proper 
course, and the curse of “Specialists” might cease to appear 
to be a necessary evil—there would be no need for City 
Planners at all. All Cities, Towns, Villages, and other 
groups of buildings and open spaces, would be designed by 
the Architects. Once upon a time it was thus—and some day, 
if the number of Architects interested in City Planning con- 
tinues to increase, it may be thus again. 

In the meantime, the American Institute of Architects has 
no reason at all to humble itself before the National Con- 
ference on City Planning, or the National Conference on 
anything else. Of all the Professional Societies concerned 
in any way with the Arts of Building, we, the American 
Institute of Architects, are the Master Society, and we owe 
no apologies to any other. The American Institute of 
Architects may “patronize” if it will, but it need never 
apologize. Harry F, CUNNINGHAM, 

President, FLoriwA CHAPTER. 


The Small House 


To THE EpiToR OF THE JOURNAL: 


The New Jersey CuHaprer has had two or three tenders 
of willingness to give us information or answer questions 
regarding the Small House matter and the Institute, general- 
ly, it appears, with reference to a phase with which we are 
not now concerning ourselves—the Bureau itself. We are 
concerning ourselves solely with the question of the Insti- 
tute’s connection with the matter. 

We appreciate fully these offers though not just the same 
way as we appreciate the many communications supporting 
our course, and we think it will help to clarify if you wii! 
publish this letter in the May JourNaAL together with the 
self-explanatory letter to Mr. Holden, copy of which | 
attach. I ask this by unanimous direction of the Chapter. 

HucuH Roserts, Secretary. 


Mr. A. C. Hotpen, 

ATLANTIC Division, INc., 

THE SMALL House Service Bureau, 
New York Ciry. 


It was a pleasure to lay before the Chapter your two 
recent communications requesting opportunity to be at one 
of our early meetings and answer questions about the Archi- 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau, with my response to your 
first, at its meeting last Thursday evening. Following their 
consideration, I was directed to extend to you the Chapter’s 
most cordial invitation to be our guest at the first, or any, of 
our Chapter’s future meetings, whichever may be most con- 
venient for you. These meetings are held at Achtel-Stot- 
ter’s Restaurant, 842 Broad Street, Newark, (about 500 feet 
south of Market Street), 6:30 P.M., at which time we are 
supposed to sit down to dinner—adhering to that hour about 
as closely as is usual in such cases. The dates are: 8 April, 
13 May, 10 June, 14 October. 

The members indicated that they would have a number 
of questions to which they would like the answers, beginning 
with those searching ones indicated in the Chapter Resolu- 
tion published in the November JourNaL, which included 
those indicated below. The members indicated that they would 
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not care for answers to other questions prior to their con- 
sideration of these: 

1. What is the amount of each sum of money received by 
the Bureau and each of its Divisions, from the inception of 
each? 

2. For what was each of these sums received, in detail? 

3. From whom was each of these sums received, by name? 

4. When any of these sums were received from a corpora- 
tion other than the Institute, the Bureau, or one of its Divi- 
sions, who constituted such personnel of said corporation in 
each case, as would be stated as to the personnel of a corpora- 
tion publishing second-class mail matter, by requirement of 
the law or the postal regulations? 

5. What in each case, if any, valuable consideration other 
than money has been received by the Bureau and each of 
its Divisions from the inception of each? 

6. For what was each of these considerations received, in 
detail ? 

7. From whom was each of these considerations received, 
by name? 

8. When any of these considerations were received from a 
corporation other than the Institute, the Bureau, or one of 
its Divisions, who constituted such personnel of said corpora- 
tion in each case, as would be stated as to the personnel of 
a corporation publishing second-class mail matter, by re- 
quirement of the law or the postal regulations? 

9. What is the amount of each sum of money paid out by 
the Bureau and each of its Divisions, from the inception of 
each? 

10. For what was each of these sums paid out, in detail? 

11. To whom was each of these sums paid, by name? 

12. When any of these sums were paid to a corporation 
other than the Institute, the Bureau, or one of its Divisions, 
who constituted such personnel of said corporation in each 
case, as would be stated as to the personnel of a corporation 
publishing second-class mail matter, by requirement of the 
law or the postal regulations? 

13. What, in each case, if any, valuable consideration other 
than money has been paid out by the Bureau and each of 
its Divisions, from the inception of each? 

14. For what was each of these considerations paid, in 
detail? 

15. To whom was each of these considerations paid or 
given, by name? 

16. When any of these considerations were paid or given 
to a corporation other than the Institute, the Bureau, or one 
of its Divisions, who constituted such personnel of such 
corporation in each case, as would be stated as to the per- 
sonnel of a corporation publishing second-class mail matter, 
by requirement of the law or the postal regulations? 

I am instructed to give you this list of questions to facili- 
tate your being prepared with answers to what most inter- 
ests our members; interests them because containing the 
fundamental things on which must be based discussion 
which will get to the root of things. The members feel this 
so strongly that they indicate that answers to questions they 
have not asked, or answers to other and what they think 
should be later questions, will be bootless. Naturally, the 
members say, they look for these answers to come eventual- 
ly through the columns of the JouRNAL, or anyway in writing 
or print, and over the signatures of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, by action of the Board of Directors, or the Insti- 
tute, as the Chapter requested in its Resolution in the 
November JourNAL. But the members say they will be 
happy to have the answers to these questions tentatively 
from you, meanwhile, to facilitate preliminary discussion. 

Something has been said by someone that all the control 
exercised by the Institute is limited by vote of the Board 
to the appointment of the Directors of the Bureau, and 
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endorsement, by like action of the Board, to endorsement 
of the idea; and that the Institute is not concerned or respon- 
sible any further than that. We feel sure that the public, 
like ourselves and many other members, knowing that 
the Institute in Convention voted to endorse the Bureau, and, 
at the Bureau’s request, to take control of it, will have under- 
stood ever since then, and will understand now, that endorse- 
ment means endorsement and that control means control, and 
that the Institute has been and is responsible, and must con- 
tinue to be responsible unless and until it discards responsi- 
bility. 

Someone too has said we in New Jersey do not understand 
about the Bureau and its beneficence, that we are perhaps 
misinformed. Not so. We do understand. We have read 
and have been told a lot, but among it all was some other 
than misinformation. We are not trying to explode the 
Bureau. That can gang its gait by its own self, so far as 
we are concerned. We do seek to separate the Institute 
from the Bureau, for the good of the public, the profession 
and the Institute as we see it, and deem the accomplishment 
of that separation worth not only the past five years’ work, 
but, if necessary, work for untold years more. 

We look forward with delight to having you with us as 
soon as you can make it. The action was unanimous. 

HucH Roserts, Secretary. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: 


The New Jersey CHAPTER at its meeting April 8, received 
the recent undated three page letter with enclosed exhibits A 
to G inclusive, from The Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., which is and advertises 
itself to be endorsed and controlled by The American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and which requests response. The Chapter 
responds as follows, and directs the Secretary to forward 
this letter to the Institute, to each Director of the Institute, 
to each Chapter President and Secretary, to the JouRNAL for 
publication in the May issue, and to the said Bureau. 

Exhibits A, B, C, D: We see nothing in these documents 
to sustain any claim that the Bureau occupies a commanding 
position as to design among concerns offering cheap plan 
service. Few of the designs are particularly good, most 
of them are ordinary, mediocre, and some are actually bad. 
We are distressed by the thought that more than one hun- 
dred and thirty newspapers are advertising the Institute’s 
connection with some of the designs: see pages eight and 
twenty-one (lower design), Exhibit D, for instance. 

Exhibits E and F: We note that the Bureau stresses the 
importance of architectural supervision while at the same 
time maintaining a service to eliminate it. That the Bureau, 
by means of this mixed effort, has been far from successful 
in encouraging such supervision, or any effective supervision, 
is evident from a comparison of finished buildings, or photo- 
graphs, with the designs it furnishes. 

Exhibit G: We note that the Bureau doesn’t hesitate to 
advise its customer buyers to change one stock thing for 
another, in consultation with a dealer, just as a physician 
might advise his patients—but doesn’t—to change one stock 
drug for another in a prescription, in consultation with a 
druggist. 

We had read the issue of The Forum mentioned before we 
received the Bureau’s letter and noted the admission that 
some of the Bureau’s designs had been financed by material 
men. This is but a part of just such information as the New 
Jersey CuHaprTer feared might have to be disclosed by the 
Certified Public Accountants’ signed report for which it 
asked in the November JourNAL, and we look for the com- 
plete exposition of the facts we have requested, for we be- 
lieve the facts should be known and faced. The Bureau 
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claims the support of these material men has been altruistic 
and, doubtless, it has been to exactly the extent usual in 
commercial enterprises, and no more so. We believe it to 
be just as wrong for the Institute, directly, or through a 
subsidiary, to accept financial aid from material men as it 
would be for the individual architect to do so in the same 
case. There cannot be one code of morals for the individual 
and another for the group. 

We were interested, too, to read the Bureau’s several 
admissions in The Forum to the effect that its work suffers in 
execution from lack of supervision, and we studied the photo- 
graphs which prove that fact. The Institute should not 
endorse methods which do or are likely to produce poor 
results, and, certainly, if it should not endorse such methods, 
still less should it endorse and control a corporation to 
exploit them. 

The Bureau asks us to think of what the Bureau would 
amount to without the Institute, without its endorsement and 
control, without the Institute’s reputation to give it standing. 
That is not the main question. That puts the cart before 
the horse. As members of the Institute our obligation as 
well as our inclination is, as it should be, to consider the 
Institute’s reputation and its object and welfare as paramount. 

In its next to the last paragraph, the Bureau suggests that 
possibly the New Jersey CHAPTER has a device of a more con- 
structive nature than the Small House Service Bureau. The 
New Jersey CHAPTER does not regard that Bureau as con- 
structive. —The New Jersey CHAPTER has no device and never 
has had, and believes anything of the kind connected with 
the Institute would be a mistake from the Institute’s stand- 
point, as has been the connection with the Bureau. The 
New Jersey CHAPTER, simply, but with all the urgency it 
can command, not from any selfish interest in its member 
architects or in any architects, but for the welfare of the 
public, the profession and the Institute, recommends that the 
Institute withdraw its endorsement and relinquish its con- 
trol of the Bureau, not merely because the Bureau’s plan 
service has done little to improve public taste, not merely 
because its designs have not been of outstanding merit, not 
merely because of its methods, not merely because its serv- 
ice is wrong in principle, but because the Bureau’s con- 
nection would be hurtful to the Institute in any case, be- 
cause that connection is an entangling alliance harmful to 
the Institute, and harmful to the impression the public should 
have of the Institute. 

Hucu Roserts, Secretary. 


“A Hole in the Wall!” 
The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 
To THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: 


If one were to start out with the assumption that it were 
unethical for the medical profession to endorse free clinics 
because they took business away from the doctors and com- 
peted especially with the younger men, then there is no 
answer to the charge which is being made that it is wrong 
for the American Institute of Architects to endorse the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau when it attempts to 
furnish service very similar to the service furnished in the 
medical clinics. 

If one sits and looks at one of the small holes in a block 
of travertine one finally becomes obsessed with the fact that 
it is a hole and is likely to condemn the block, whereas if 
one stands off and looks at the block in its relation to its 
surroundings one may find that the very texture of the block 
is a part of its beauty and that the hole contributes its part 
to the texture and character both of the block itself and 
of the whole wall. 
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If one sits and ponders on the idea that an organization 
like the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, because it 
sells plans at a low price, takes business away from the 
architects, or if one sits and ponders upon the fact that public 
medical clinics take business away from the doctors and 
surgeons, one is bound to fall into the same error and it 
will be perfectly impossible for the mind to consider an 
organization like the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 
or even the medical clinics in anything like the proper per- 
spective. 

Neither the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau nor the 
medical clinics are organized for the purpose of taking bus- 
iness away from either architects or doctors. Both these 
organizations serve very large ends, first and foremost the 
service of the public. Now if the public is served and served 
well and sincerely by an organization representing an organ- 
ized body of professional men the public is likely to feel a 
high respect for that body and this is just what has happened 
in the case of the medical clinics. They have made business 
for the doctors because they have enlarged the public’s under- 
standing of their mission. 

This is just what is going to happen as the influence of the 
Bureau reaches the public and makes the entire profession of 
architecture better understood and its services more in de- 
mand, 

There is today a call for something better in architecture 
from all conditions of people and there are so many who are 
seeking to take advantage of this for commercial profit outside 
the ranks of the architects that it is absolutely imperative that 
the organization representing the architects, such as the Insti- 
tute, should make an authoritative endorsement of the proper 
type of organization such as the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau. In exchange for this endorsement the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects has been given the majority of 
the members of the board controlling the policy of the Bureau. 

There follows this letter an address made to a meeting of 
the regional directors of the A. S. H. S. B. by a lumberman, 
and for which the Editor has consented to give the necessary 
space for a part of his remarks. It will bear close scrutiny 
because it represents the sales point of view of a material 
man. This call to the architects for leadership should not go 
unheeded. The public will obtain what it desires from 
whoever can supply it the easiest and the best. Individual 
architects are as nothing compared with the power of com- 
bined industrial enterprise. It is necessary that the architects 
be represented in service to the public by an organization of 
their own which will be powerful enough through the united 
backing of the architects properly to represent and interpret 
them. It should be remembered that the public forms its 
judgments entirely on the basis of services rendered. Unless 
the architects want the public to turn elsewhere they must 
not let the material people, the publicity experts, and the 
syndicate writers outstrip them in service. 

ArTHUR C. HOLDEN. 


The Architect’s Place in the Building Industry 
From a Lumberman’s Viewpoint'* 
You architects must have sensed the importance of the 


small home when you instituted the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau, and under the leadership of men like Mr. 


Flagg and Mr. Jones you have done wonders with it. But 
(and I think you will agree with this) you have fallen short 
of a complete realization of your desires and (may I say it?) 
your opportunities. The simple comparison of the num- 


1An Address before a Conference of Regional Directors: Archi- 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, February, 1926, by Arthur A. Hood, Vice-President of 
Thompson Lumber Company and President Lumbermen’s Credit 
Bureau, Minneapolis. 
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ber of small homes built with the number of plans supplied 
by the A. S. H. S. B. will show just how far short. Why 
this condition? Simply because the small-home builder is 
inclined to follow the line of least resistance and the other 
factors of the building industry, like sheep, follow the same 
course. 

There are literally hundreds of agencies offering small- 
house plans in this country and the total number of plans 
(good, bad, and indifferent) would run into the tens of 
thousands. The small-home builder can buy a plan for 
the cost of a postage stamp on upward. Every contractor 
who has built a dozen houses has a plan library all his own. 
It might even be added that an occasional lumber dealer has 
been known to offer free plans. Is it any wonder that your 
bureau is not called on for more plans? 

We dealers think we have prolific and tough competition 
but you architects are in worse shape. But it is not only 
within the industry that you have competition, but your 
worst competitors are the draftsmen in the employ of the 
autobody companies, those artists who sketch the allure- 
ment of travel—those designers of beautiful furs, clothing 
and jewelry. The greatest competitors of the building in- 
dustry are the transportation, amusement and vanity indus- 
tries. And this is the most serious of the problems that 
face us. We must face the fact that these other industries 
are better salesmen than we are. 

Just two things have made a six billion dollar building 
program possible in the face of this competition: first, the 
housing shortage brought about by war conditions; and, 
second, the American’s inherent love of, and desire for, a 
home of his own. The force of these two factors is grad- 
ually diminishing. The housing shortage is being grad- 
ually caught up with and unless something is done to stimu- 
late home ownership on a larger scale—a few more six 
billion dollar years will see us completely caught up. 

Another discouraging and detrimental factor which has 
entered the building industry and is increasing in numbers 
and destructive capacity is the so-called “Jerry Builder.” 
He is to the building industry what a fake oil promotor is 
to the oil industry. The “Jerry Builder” has four parts, 
the “Jerry Architect,” the “Jerry Contractor,” the “Jerry 
Dealer,” and the “Jerry Owner.” The “Jerry Architect” is 
the one who produces the two-cent plan. The “Jerry Con- 
tractor” bids too low and cuts every corner to eke out a 
profit, to the serious loss and disappointment of the owner. 
The “Jerry Dealer’ who is blind to everything except his 
own selfish interest and who, too, cuts every corner to eke 
out a profit, and finally, the “Jerry Owner,” who is too 
careless or ignorant to take the proper precautions in his 
building program. This “Jerry Builder” must be removed 
from the industry or at least his ravages minimized. 

Perhaps you have noticed the tendency of lumbermen to 
get directly to the owner in a building program. That policy 
is not to eliminate the reputable architect and contractor. 
We are ever anxious to, and do, codperate with these, but 
this policy is an effort to protect the owner against the 
“Jerry Architect, Contractor and Dealer.” 

These are some of the facts with regard to the present 
situation in the American Building Industry. Out of these 
facts arise certain specific problems for the building indus- 
try to solve. 

The architect’s part in solving these problems is logically 
a large one. 

From a lumberman’s viewpoint there are certain things 
he can and should do from the start. It would seem a good 
plan to tackle the present problem of the small house plan. 
You are on the right track in providing the right kind of 
plans at low cost through your service bureau—but you do 
not go far enough. Your costs must be lower, your dis- 
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tribution widened. There are two ways of lowering costs: 
to give the same service for less money or more service for 
the same money. You may work along both lines. 

Centralization of the distribution of plans would be a 
tremendous help. Wouldn’t it be a wonderful thing if there 
should be one central service station under the supervision 
of the American Institute of Architects in every city where 
every man in the city who wanted to build a home could 
go for a plan? At this central station you could have a 
library of all available house plans from the postage stamp 
plan up. It should not take the directors of that station long 
to find the right plan to fit the requirement of every home 
builder. 

Why would not such a central plan station be practical? 
The realtors would welcome it, reputable contractors would 
be glad to avail themselves of such a service; it would be 
a godsend to every reputable material dealer; every 
worth-while factor of the industry would endorse it, and 
with all factors endorsing it, distribution would be simple. 

Only two drawbacks appear: management and costs. The 
management should be in the hands of, or closely supervised 
by, capable architects. The management would be required 
to see that every factor of the industry got a square deal, 
as well as the home builder. Difficulties would vanish 
under such management. 

There remains only the knotty problem of costs. We have 
said that plan costs for the small home must be lowered. 
Well, the costs could be lowered in a central station because 
the tremendous waste of the dozens of more or less elaborate 
plan services in every city would be eliminated. 

On the other hand, your literature from the Service 
Bureau states that your plans are furnished practically at 
cost. This means then that the architect receives his profit 
more from planning larger dwellings than the average 
small home. Isn’t it logical that if all small homes were 
under the supervision of architects it would be much easier 
to sell the services of an architect on a larger home and 
thereby increase your profits? Why cannot architects, 
realtors, contractors and material men codperate on a pro- 
gram whereby the man who is building a home of two 
thousand square feet and under could have his plan with- 
out cost, by depositing a fee at the time of receiving the 
plan, said fee to be refunded at the completion of the home. 
Then concentrate on selling plans for homes from two thou- 
sand square feet up on a graduating scale of profit-pro- 
ducing prices. The deeper you delve into the possibilities 
of this plan the more practical the scheme sounds. 

ArtHur A. Hoop. 


Note: Mr. Hood concluded his paper with an imaginative 
elaboration of the duties that might be performed by such 
a “central plan station,” but as these do not bear specifically 
on the subject under discussion we are obliged to omit them 
for lack ef space. 


Obituary 


Alfred Dwight Foster Hamlin 
Elected to the Institute in 1911 
To Fellowship in 1916 
Died at New York City, 21 March, 1926 


Mr. Hamlin, professor in the School of Architecture at 
Columbia University for twenty-two years, was killed in New 
York by an automobile. 

A born idealist, he came of Puritan stock, and inherited 
that nobility of soul and courage which carried his father’s 
crusade for Christian enlightenment to victory in the Near 
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East. In that atmosphere he was born with the ideals which 
ruled his life, given as it was to the cause of helping others 
to see truth and beauty. 

He prepared for his life work at Amherst, then at the 
School of Architecture of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, and 
later made extensive studies of the principal monuments of 
architecture in Christian lands. 

He was accomplished as a linguist in both classical and 
modern languages, and his mother tongue, English, flowed 
in pure, beautiful volume. His writings clearly expressed 
his ideas in a forceful, convincing, and scholarly style. 

His books on the History of Architecture and History 
of Ornament set a new standard of correct teachings in these 
subjects and his numerous essays and lectures are profound 
in illuminating the humanism of our inherited record of the 
building art. 

To the School of Architecture and to the realization of 
his ideals of scholarship and professional attainment he gave 
his whole busy life. A real architect in knowledge and 
feeling, his teaching was valuable to the student both in its 
sound instruction and cultural import. 

In his teaching record of forty-three years at the Uni- 
versity, Professor Hamlin was an indefatigable worker for 
the School, the success of which was his one ambition, but 
he always laid down his pen when a student came to him, 
for it was his pleasure to help the inquiring mind along the 
right road. He was lovable, and beloved of his students 
and co-workers, with whom he worked in sweet accord. 

Courageous in the right, he was a fierce fighter against 
wrong, accepting no compromise in principles. To him the 
way of truth was normal, verity was always expected; 
his cleanly soul abhorred deception, and he could not abide 
any one so base as to cheat. 

Professor Hamlin received the degree of M. A. from 
Amherst in 1885, and the degree of LL.D. from St. John’s 
College, in 1912. He was a Fellow of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, a member of the Archzological Institute 
of America, of the City Plan Committee of the Merchants’ 
Association, and of the Century Club. He was Chairman 
of the Art Committee to raise funds for the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. 

His interest in the Near East, especially in Armenia and 
Greece, continued throughout his entire life. In 1919 he 
made an extended tour of the Near East as a Special Com- 
missioner of the Greek Relief Committee, for which he was 
decorated by the Greek Government. 

Surely he digged not in the earth to hide the talent given 
him! He has gone to show his good work to his Master 
and to receive his just reward. His Master will say— 
“Welcome, good and faithful servant. Enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” WiuiaM A. Borinc. 


J. B. Noel Wyatt 
Elected to the Institute in 1875 
To Fellowship in 1889 
Died at Baltimore, Md., 25 February, 


Mr. Wyatt was born 3 May, 1847, in Baltimore. 
his family moved to Cambridge, Mass., he entered Harvard, 
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graduating with a B.A. in 1870. After six months, studying 


at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he spent three 
years in Europe in travel and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
Returning to Baltimore to enter the architectural profession, 
he presently formed a partnership with Joseph Evans 
Sperry. This firm designed the Mercantile Trust & Deposit 
Company Building and St. Michael and All Angels’ Church. 
Later he formed the partnership of Wyatt & Nolting, with 
William G. Nolting, which—during the forty years of its 
existence, up to the time of his death—was responsible for 
a number of important buildings in Baltimore, notably the 
Fifth Regiment Armory, the Keyser Building (in which the 
firm’s offices are located), the Garrett Building, the Federal 
Land Bank, the Harriet Lane Home, one of the units of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital; and the Maryland Tuberculosis 
Sanitorium at Sabillasville. The War Risk Insurance Build- 
ing in Washington, the Baltimore Country Club, and many 
of the fine residences in the Roland Park section of Balti- 
more were designed by the firm, which also won the com- 
petition for the new Baltimore Court House. When the new 
campus for Johns Hopkins University was selected, Mr. 
Wyatt was chosen to serve with Walter Cook and Frederick 
Law Olmstead as the advisory board in its architectural 
development. 

Mr. Wyatt was the oldest member of the Institute in 
Baltimore, and one of the first members of the BALTIMorE 
CHAPTER, of which he was past president. 


Ernest George Washington Dietrich 
Elected to the Institute in 1921 
Died at Freeport, N. Y., 24 December, 1924 


The BrooktyN CHAPTER requests publication of the fol- 
lowing memorial notice of Mr. Dietrich, whose sudden 
death at Freeport, L. I., the village where he resided, was 
a great loss to the profession and his many friends. Born 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 22 February, 1857, he was edu- 
cated in the local public schools and was later graduated 
from Duff's College, Pittsburgh. He also attended the 
Western College of Pennsylvania, now known as the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and studied architecture under Drum 
& Kuhn. During the years 1881-3, he was employed by 
James T. Steen, a Pittsburgh architect. 

In 1884 there was formed, with Mr. C. M. Bartberger, a 
partnership known as Bartberger & Dietrich, located in 
Pittsburgh. This was dissolved in 1889 due to Mr. Dietrich’s 
desire to enter practice in New York City. For many years 
he specialized in residential work but in his later practice 
his work became general. He was elected to the Institute 
in 1921, was at one time Treasurer of the BrookLyN CuHap- 
TER, and a member of the Fine Arts Federation. 

This brief outline of his career will perhaps mean little 
to those without knowledge of his personal qualities. He 
was a man of sterling character, kind, considerate, always 
a gentleman, ready to render service and to give advice to 
anyone who asked, and to work for a worthy cause. In 
brief, to know him was to love him, and his passing 


was a grief to his many friends who held him in their highest 
esteem. 


WittiaAM H. STANGLE, 
CuHartes C. WAGNER. 











In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
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ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


Abstracts 


Barns (3513). (Special Bulletin No. 98 of the University 
of Minnesota. Pages 24. Size 6" x 9”. Illustrated.) 

Contents: Plan before building; location; kind of barn 
depends on use; various factors control size; convenience 
essential in arrangement; good equipment saves labor; good 
lighting is important; health of stock depends on ventila- 
tion; appearance also an asset; types of construction vary; 
plans need careful study; general-purpose barn; barn for 
beef animals; sheep*barn; construction of barns; many plans 
made available. 


Beef-Cattle Barns (3513). (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1350. Issued Sept., 1923. 
Pages 17. Size 6" x 9". Illustrated.) Contents: Type of 
barn; location of the barn; size of the barn; arrangement 
is important; the feed lot; barn ventilation; construction of 
the barn; barn designs; general-purpose barn; cattle-feeding 
barns; cattle sheds; barn for breeding herd. 


Water Systems for Farm Homes (29d). (Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 941, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Pages 
68. Size 6" x 9". Illustrated.) The aim of this bulletin 
is to give information concerning sanitary and engineering 
principles underlying safe, serviceable and lasting water 
systems for farm houses. 

Contents: Introduction; sanitary aspect of farm water 
supply; disposition and movement of water; safe location 
of wells; characteristics and tests; consumption of water; 
water supplies classified; rain water; surface-water sup- 
plies; ground-water supplies; methods of raising water; 
power; storage of water; pipes; fire prevention; water 
softening; stills; inside pipes and fixtures. 


i 
Recommended Practice for Arrangement of Building 
Codes (40b). (Report of Building Code Committee of the 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Pages 20. Size 6" x 9".) A 
building code, more than any other type of municipal enact- 
ment, requires a systematic and logical arrangement of the 
subject matter. Such an ordinance contains a large num- 
ber and variety of regulations, and frequently one con- 
struction item may be controlled in several different ways 
by factors affecting its location and use. These conditions 
make it extremely difficult for the builder to be certain 
what is required and to be sure that he has complied with 
all the regulations concerning a structure. Systematic ar- 
rangement lessens these difficulties. There also is an ad- 
vantage in logical arrangement in that it makes the just- 
ness and fairness of the regulations more apparent to those 
affected and thus facilitates enforcement of the ordinance. 
Committees responsible for code drafting or revision fre- 
quently find the subject rather appalling in the number 
and complexity of its subdivisions and much time is lost 
through lack of a definite program of procedure. A logical 
arrangement of a new ordinance saves time by preventing 
contradictory provisions occurring in different places and 
helps to avoid the omission of necessary requirements. For 
architects or builders operating in several cities or States 
it is particularly desirable that provisions dealing with the 
same subject be found in the same place in all codes. The 
designer is much less likely to overlook matters peculiar 
to local practice if all requirements for each subject are 
stated as nearly as possible together. Under present con- 
ditions extensive correspondence, and frequently a_ visit 
to the building official’s office in a distant city, is neces- 
sary to ascertain completely the code of requirements. 
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Purpose of Report: In view of the prevailing lack of 
order and consistency in building code arrangement, with 
its resulting disadvantages and the obvious gains to be 
expected from more systematic treatment, this report has 
been prepared to serve as a guide for uniformity. It also 
is intended to answer some of the questions of procedure 
which confront a city planning to write or revise a build- 
ing code. 


Lumber Industry of the Philippine Islands (19a2). 
(U. S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Trade Promotion Series No. 24. Pages 
43. Size 6” x 9". Illustrated.) There is a growing de- 
mand for the Philippine hardwoods and a number of hard- 
wood lumber concerns carry stocks at all times. In this 
publication is described the characteristics of the export 
woods. 


Sand-Lime Brick (3f3). (Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation. No. 38 of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Issued by the Bureau of Standards). in accordance with 
the unanimous action of February 3rd, 1925, of the general 
conference of representative of manufacturers, distributors 
and users of sand-lime brick, the United States Department 
of Commerce, through the Bureau of Standards, recommends 
that one standard size of sand-lime-brick be established as 
follows: 


TYPE LenctH THIcCKNess WupTH 
Inches Inches Inches 
Sand-lime brick .............+: 8 2% 34% 


Durability of Cement Drain Tile and Concrete in 
Alkali Soils (4a). (Technologic Paper of the Bureau of 
Standards No. 307. Fourth Progress Report, 49. Size 
7” x 10”). This paper reports the results of the inspection 
in 1923 of experimental drain-tile and concrete-block instal- 
lations at eight alkali-bearing projects in the West. The 
investigation has been carried on since 1913, and the con 
clusions to date are that the best quality of concrete will 
disintegrate when exposed to severe alkali attacks and that 
installations of concrete in soils containing more than 0.1 
per cent of salts of the sulphate type should be preceded by 
an examination of surrounding conditions. 


Steel Reinforcing Bars (+e2).  (U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Simplified Practice Recommendation No. 26. 
Issued by the Bureau of Standards. Original Draft 9 Sep- 
tember, 1924.) In accordance with the unanimous action 
of the joint conference of representatives of manufacturers, 
distributors, and users, the United States Department ot 
Commerce, through the Bureau of Standards, recommends 
that the areas of steel reinforcing bars conform to the fol 
lowing simplified list. 


TABLE OF EQUIVALENTS 


Sizes of Sizes of 
Areain squareandround Areain square and round 
squareinches barsininches squareinches bars ininches 

0.049 4 round 0.601 % round 
110 vg round .785 1 round 
196 Y% round 1.000 1 square 
.250 YY square 1.266 1% square 
.307 5@ round 1.563 1'4 square 
442 ¥% round 


It is further recommended that this simplified list of 
areas become effective as applying to new production 1 
January, 1925, subject to regular annual revision by similar 
conference. 








THe Lincotn Memoriat, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Henry Bacon, Architect 


After the photograph by Richard Southall Grant 











